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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The outrages by the franchise furies at Walton-on- 
the Hill and at Kew make votes for women of course 
remoter than before. The women entirely mistake. 
Violence, they say, has served before now in English 
politics. It served, for example, in 1832. It 
frightened the country at the time of the Machine 
Riots, at the time of the Chartist movement. It did, 
though it ought not have done, but it was violence on 
a scale for which women are physically, constitution- 
ally incapable. Women are not animal enough, they 
are not navvy enough, to scare the public by physical 
display. It is true they made some show in Paris 
during the Revolution, but there is reason to believe 
they did it largely by knitting. 


The outrage on Mr. Lioyd George’s house was 
wicked enough and senseless enough to gratify the 
worst wing of the suffragettes—we are sure there are 
thousands of women who want the vote, and yet will 
hate this act—but it has not scared the public. More- 
over, it has not hurt Mr. Lloyd George or any member 
of his family. It does not seem even to have shattered 
“‘ the children’s wing of the house ’’—as Mr. Harcourt 
put it with fine satire. It has no more scared the 
public than putting paint down the letter-boxes or 
spoiling the golf greens. But it has certainly hardened 
the public against the woman-franchise movement. 
It may even have hardened the Government, though 
we are not sure of this; for the Government to-day 
seems to have only one really hard man; and we should 
not wonder if he—Mr. MHarcourt—were deported 
presently. 


The votes-for-women movement has taken its present 
hateful though impotent form largely—not entirely, it 


must be said in fairness—through the indecisive, the 
flaccid fatalism of the Government—the Government 


of all the Shilly Shallies. Can we expect the women 
to have the least respect for a Ministry whose policy 
in the whole of this woman-franchise question has been 
‘* United against the women we should fall: thereforé 
let us take half one side, half the other ’’? 


It seems that yesterday the Home Office was asking 
for shorthand notes of Mrs. Pankhurst’s speech at 
Cardiff. ‘‘ I have advised: I have incited : I have con- 
spired ’’—said Mrs. Pankhurst. What is Mr. 
McKenna going to do? The resources of civilisation 
are surely not exhausted with the forcible feeder? 
This is a time when the public looks for power 
and resource in a great Minister highly paid. He must 
be equal to new and dangerous situations—it is his 
business to be. What has Mr. McKenna been doing 
lately to meet and end this long series of outrages? 
We can only answer that he has been busily engaged 
on—the affairs of the Church in Wales! It is as much 
to the point as if he had been engaged in the affairs of 
Timbuctoo. Are we to™have a Home Secretary or not 
to have one? The public and the popular newspapers 
ought at once to concentrate its attention on this 
matter. 


Chorley has been kept for the Unionists by a majority 
of nearly two thousand. This is a wide margin, and 
means that this is a fairly safe Unionist seat. But 
the result is not satisfactory. A drop of some hundreds 
is distinctly unpleasant, for our majorities everywhere 
ought to be going up if we are to win next 
election. No doubt Lord Balcarres had, in addition to 
the regular support of his party, a personal following 
in which politics counted for little or nothing. It is 
always a critical time when a member that has held 
a seat for many years goes. We hope Sir Henry 
Hibbert will set himself seriously to work up his 
majority to Lord Balcarres’ figure. 


Lord Churchill might have been speaking for every 
railway company in the country, when at the Great 
Western meeting on Thursday he accused the Govern- 
ment of a ‘‘ distinct breach of faith’’ in allowing a 
time-limit to be added to the Railways Bill. The Bill 
was an agreed one between the railways and the 
Government. What right had the Government to 
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allow it to be varied substantially without the railway 
companies’ knowledge? Of course, the Government 
know they have no excuse. They were afraid of being 
beaten in the House. Then why did not they make it 
a Cabinet question and stand or fall by it? Well, the 
Lords have cut out the time-limit, and the Govern- 
ment’s hand will now be exposed when the Bill comes 
before the Commons again. 


The public should take a look at the debate in the 
House of Lords this week on the Temperance Bill for 
Scotland. We fear however that it will not. It hates 
these ‘‘ dull debates ’’, and does not think them sincere. 
Moreover, it knows that the gag and guillotine for the 
Commons and the Parliament Act for the Peers are the 
real things that count. One cannot wonder that the 
ordinary newspaper reader ‘‘ will not be bothered ’’ with 
the debates. Yet the debate in the House of Peers on 
Monday was well worth following. Lord Courtney of 
Penwith is a Radical. Yet he-told the Government in 
his speech that their attitude towards the Peers’ amend- 
ments to this liquor Bill was “ perfectly indiscrimi- 
nating ’’, and he would ‘‘ almost venture to say, unin- 
telligible ’’. This, coming from admittedly about the 
best intellect on the Government side in the House of 
Lords, should be pleasant reading for Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Birrell, and the other Scotchmen on the Front Bench 
in the Commons. 


The Government arrogantly thrust aside the “ disin- 
terested management ’’ amendment. They will have 
none of it. We chance to have seen a little of the work- 
ing of a similar plan in Scandinavia. It has worked 
quite wonderfully well there. 
drinking country. The Norwegians took almost as much 
spirit as the Scotch. They drank as deep as the good 
farmers of Kerry and Cork on Bantry Fair days. The 
disinterested management plan has reformed away the 
hard drinking. But what does the Government care 
for this? It is out to ram a certain number of Bills 
down the throats of the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords; and it is not going to have the Lords 
interfering with its Bills. Lord Courtney may tell the 
Government they are undiscriminating and almost un- 
intelligible—their reply will be the Parliament Act. 


The Government has at last told the world officially 
what choice of doctor under the Insurance Act means. 
It is generally a very small choice. Suppose a domes- 
tic servant wish to be attended by the family doctor 
—to take a common case. If the family doctor 
is on the panel, it is possible. If the family doctor 
is not on the panel it is only possible (1) if the doctor 
will come on to the panel for a limited number of insured 
persons, or for particular insured persons; (2) if this 
arrangement does not in any way upset provisions for 
the rank and file; (3) if it does not give a particular 
doctor more than his due share of selected lives; (4) if 
the other doctors agree; (5) if the insured person will 
make good the excess of the doctor’s fee over the normal 
insurance rate of payment. Such is the scheme whereby 
Mr. Lloyd George redeems his promise that insured 
people shall have their own doctors. 


On Tuesday at Lambeth a jury found that the Insur- 
ance Committee was guilty of negligent default in an 
action brought by Mrs. Parsons as to the treatment 
of her husband. Parsons died in October last, having 
failed to obtain sanatorium treatment under the Act. 
His case was diagnosed on 18 August. On the same 
day Mrs. Parsons visited the Committee and reported it. 
She filled up two forms, but heard nothing further. On 
27 September she wrote urgently to the Committee that 
her husband was rapidly becoming worse, and depend- 
ing for nourishment upon the charity of friends. Nothing 
was done, and the patient died on 14 October. Witness 
for the Insurance Committee was inclined to plead that 
the man should not have died so rapidly. He admitted— 
what Mr. Lloyd George has indignantly denied in the 
House of Commons—that the sanatorium accommoda- 
tion was not sufficient to meet the benefits due. ‘‘ There 
were no vacancies ’’, he pleaded. 


Norway was a hard- 


Mr. Birrell, in his speech to the Liberals of Warring- 
ton, suggested that Home Rule was a pis aller. 
Consider, he said in effect, the position of Ulster. Ulster 
must be governed by somebody. It could, if it liked, 
be an English county, and be governed by Mr. Runci- 
man, who puts embargoes upon Irish cattle. Or it 
could be a Scotch county, and be governed by Mr. 
Ure—a horrible idea. Or it could be an Irish county— 
as under Home Rule, and be governed by Mr. Red- 
mond. This might be bad for Ulster; but surely, Mr. 
Birrell inferred, Mr. Redmond was at any rate better 
than Mr. Runciman or Mr. Ure. 


Mr. Birrell talked also of ‘‘the passionate desire 
of the Irish people to govern themselves’’. Mr. 
Birrell’s case must, indeed, be a poor one when dis- 
honesty so plainly looks through his argument. He 
was dealing with Ulster, and it was precisely the 
burden of his speech that Ulster must be under some- 
body’s heel—Mr. Redmond’s, Mr. Runciman’s, or Mr. 
Ure’s. Mr. Birrell knows very well that Home Rule 
has very little to do with the passionate desire of Irish- 
men to govern themselves, and a great deal to do with 
the passionate desire of Irishmen to govern someone 
else. The Irish Unionists of Ulster refuse to be that 
someone else. For Ulster to be kept independent of 
the Irish Parliament in Dublin, said Mr. Birrell, in 
another connexion, would cost a lot of money. It 
will cost a great deal more than that. 


There has been no fighting in the Balkans this week. 
The Allies knew, when they signed the armistice, that 
their power of attack was exhausted, and the Gallipoli 
operations showed the Turks that they could make no 
counter-attack. But the diplomatists have been busier 
than the generals. Towards the middle of the week 
everybody was gloomy. But things are better now. 
Rumania and Bulgaria seem to have accepted arbitra- 
tion in principle. ‘The danger was there. If Bulgaria 
were forced by the present distress to cede Silistria to 
Rumania, she would harbour resentment. After two 
or three years of recuperation, Bulgaria would be 
avenged on Rumania. Russia would then have to back 
Bulgaria and Austria Rumania; and the worst would 
have come. 


By the way, we were glad to find Lord Cromer noting 
the apathy with which the public here received accounts 
of atrocities by Bulgarians and Servians on Turkish 
peasants. It showed up the fervour of British horror 
at ‘‘ Turkish atrocities ’’. There has been foul work 
on both sides, but murder by a Christian is as bad as 
murder by a Turk; and a little worse. Lord Morley’s 
apology that the Government could not show sym- 
pathy with Turkish sufferings, seeing that this country 
was a neutral, would have come with better grace from 
one who was not a colleague of Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Masterman. ‘They found little difficulty enough in 
reconciling neutrality with open sympathy with the 
Allies. 


The rapidity of the campaign in Thrace has much 
impressed military opinion on the Continent. All the 
Great Powers except Russia, whose new army scheme 
was made after the war with Japan, are thinking of 
increasing their immediate strength by adding to their 
peace establishments. Austria must, of course, meet 
the new confederation on her southern frontier. 
Germany proposes to treat her army as she treated 
her navy last year, and will bring up her reserves. 
France intends to reply partly by strengthening her 
frontier fortresses, partly by extending the term 
of service with the colours; and Belgium feels that 
she, too, must bring her army up to date. In England 
the War Minister has arranged that the King shall 
review the Territorials ! 


M. Poincaré is already the active President. His 
address to the Chamber is for French and English 
Radicals, in more senses than one, offensive. M. Poin- 
caré talks vigorously about being always ready for war ; 
of armies and navies as the ‘‘ most effective auxiliaries 
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of our diplomacy’’. M. Poincaré declares he will be 
strong both at home and abroad. He will not be the 
President fainéant. ‘‘I will see to it’’, he says, 
‘* that the Government of the Republic maintains intact 
the authority which ought to belong to it.’”” Meantime 
M. Delcassé goes to S. Petersburg. This is M. Poin- 
caré’s first appointment, and chimes with the address. 
A few years ago it would have caused a “‘ sensation’. 
But M. Delcassé has held office since 1905 ; he was even 
a possible candidate for the Premiership. 


The Mexican Revolution has ended in the total col- 
lapse of Madero, who is now a prisoner. It is difficult 
to say who is President at the moment, but General 
Huerta seems to be the nearest to it officially, if one 
may use the phrase of such a situation. But who 
is titular President is a minor point. The essential thing 
is that the Diaz influence is again in the ascendant. 
Porfirio Diaz’ nephew has overthrown and made 
prisoner the man who drove Porfirio into exile, at the 
age of eighty, after he had rescued Mexico from anarchy 
and given the country comparative quiet and order for 
many years. Under Diaz Mexico had a chance of pro- 
sperity, and was taking it. His methods were harsh 
but they were effective. Who cares whether they were 
constitutional or not? Constitutionalism is bad medicine 
for half-settled countries. 


Mexico needs, and probably desires, the Diaz régime 
again. Mexico must be able to present a strong front 
to the United States, where obviously lies the danger 
to Mexican independence. It is natural enough that 
Americans should wish to annex Mexico—a magnifi- 
cent country—but the Mexicans. do not want to be 
annexed. They are quite aware of the danger. Hence 
their suspicion of’ any American in their country, and 
their confidence in and friendship for every English- 
man. This country should show in every way possible 
that this confidence is not misplaced. , 

Congress has cold-douched the Anglo-American gush 
which proposes to celebrate a century of peace 
between England and America. ‘The Democratic majo- 
rity on the Committee of Foreign Affairs has decided to 
turn the “ proposition’? down. ‘‘ A foreign pleasure 
junket at the public expense”’ is the general view. 
There is a candid minority report on the whole question 
which should be carefully read by every Englishman. 
The gist of this report is that vague sentiments in 
favour of peace, even if they be genuine, are no 
guarantee against war. Particularly the Democrats 
insist that the idea of any special friendship between 
America and England is an “‘ invidious distinction ’’. 
The situation, described in their report, is precisely as 
we have described it in this Review. ‘‘ In our opinion ”’, 
they say, “‘ it is of no more importance to have an official 
or Congressional celebration of a hundred years of 
peace with Great Britain than it is to celebrate a hundred 
years of peace with Germany, Russia or France’”’. 
Very sensible and very true! 


Sir John Taverner’s record as Agent-General for 
Victoria shows that the representatives of the par- 
ticular colonies did not lose their vocation with the 
birth of the Australian Commonwealth. Victoria, like 
New South Wales and the other States, has her own 
particular interests and obligations, and there is as 
keen individual rivalry as ever, though larger matters 
are merged. The Australian Colonies owe much, if 
not everything, to the financial assistance given by the 
British investor in the development of their resources, 
and the best point made by Sir John Taverner at the 
farewell banquet given to him on Wednesday was that 
the Mother Country should now supplement her good 
offices by sending out good emigrants. Australia 
has spent a vast sumi in advertising her fat acres, 
but it is doubtful whether the money has not 
been largely wasted. The appeal has been made 


in quarters affected mainly by the people who cannot 
wr themselves, not by the people who organise and 
elp. 


The Scott Fund—or funds—has rather suffered than 
gained from the eagerness of the public to do some- 
thing. It was wise to amalgamate the principal 
collections at the Mansion House on Wednesday. We 
are clear now as to how much is really required, and 
what are the objects of subscription. Money is re- 
quired (1) to provide for the explorers’ relatives, 
(2) to discharge the debts of the Expedition, (3) to 
provide a memorial. Before any sort of memorial be 
considered it will be necessary to find at least £30,000. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie, in his letter of appeal, should not 
so pertly have challenged Lord Curzon’s figures. The 
letter was timely, and happily urged, especially where 
Mr. Barrie tells of another subscription—‘‘ I am sorry 
for him £5; how much are you sorry?’’ But flatly 
to accuse Lord Curzon, President of the Royal 
Geographical Society and a member of the Mansion 
House Committee, of mistaking £12,000 for £30,000 
was gross. ‘‘I have again verified this calculation, 
which is correct ’’, says Lord Curzon. This is both 
the retort courteous and the retort curt. 


The ‘‘ Veronal Case ’’ has not been in vain if it warns 
people ever so little of the danger of that mysterious 
drug. The time is surely come to regulate the sale of 
this and various other sleeping and ‘“‘ nerve drugs "’ 
severely. And what of phenacetin and aspirin? Thou- 
sands of people take both these with as small concern as 
they would take a chocolate cream or a salted almond. 
There is an idea that they are perfectly harmless, aspirin 
especially. People will take a little as S. Paul advises 
the taking of wine, ‘‘ for thy stomach’s sake’’. Most of 
these drugs are no doubt kind to us when ‘‘ pain is most 
quelling’. It is easy to recognise the curing power 
of them—the slow (or sometimes even quick) killing 
power that works in them is quite overlooked. 


The driver of the grey car escaped the charge of 
manslaughter. Happily this does not mean that drivers 
may with impunity knock people down and escape from 
the police with lights out. Sallows, missed with a first 
shot, was brought down with three or four barrels of 
smaller bore. Proven not guilty of manslaughter, he 
was charged on Wednesday with failing to stop after 
the accident, for neglecting to keep his lamps alight, 
and for not having his identification plate illuminated. 
This driver has before been convicted for excessive 
speed, for assaulting the police, and for driving with- 
out a rear light. Altogether a fine of £2, with suspen- 
sion of his driving licence for two years, does not seem 
to be an excessive sentence. But it is fair to remember 
that the defendant had already been in custody for five 
weeks on a charge to which he successfully pleaded 
not guilty. 


Mr. Justice Phillimore himself underlined the most 
striking anomaly in the ‘‘ Lawrence ’’ portrait trial. 
Here we saw the learned judge and all the learned 
counsel pledged by their duty to adventure into ques- 
tions of which they had not the smallest real perception. 
Gentlemen all of liberal educations, yet not one of them 
pretended to understand the matter he was bound to 
handle. On the Continent, as Mr. Justice Phillimore 
explained, such absurdities are not arranged. There 
legal authorities put legal points in order, and a tribunal 
of trained expertise attends to the technicalities of art. 


A judge’s position, under our system, is curiously 
trying. Opposing experts will swear that the disputed 
picture is vilely drawn and painted tamely, and that it 
is magnificently drawn and beautiful. He, quite inno- 
cent of what true drawing and good painting are, 
can only rely on his flair for truthful, reasonable, or 
consistent evidence. Perhaps not every judge would 
take his responsibility as seriously as did Mr. Justice 
Phillimore, who made a point of studying the Lawrences 
in the National Galleries before he delivered judgment. 
That the portrait in question was a very obvious 
** wrong ’un ’’ may have made his decision easier. 
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Lord Macnaghten was the oldest Judge on the 
Bench, though he was five years younger than Lord 
Halsbury in point of years. Eight years before 
Lord Halsbury held his first Chancellorship Lord 
Macnaghten was made a Lord of Appeal, and he has 
held his office twenty-six years. Lords of Appeal have 
come and gone, have retired or died, and one Lord 
Chancellor after another has occupied the Woolsack. 
Lord Macnaghten has continued almost up to the day 
of his death as vigorous and alert mentally as he was 
in the prime of his fine physical powers; the greatest 
lawyer amongst his contemporaries, unless we are to 
accept the view of some legal critics that he was 
second to the great Scottish lawyer, Lord Watson. 
Even so, Lord Macnaghten was also a fine scholar, 
with a literary style, a wit and humourist and humanist, 
which were not amongst Lord Watson’s claims to 
admiration. 


Comparison may be made on one point of tempera- 
ment between Lord Macnaghten, Lord Watson, and 
Lord Bowen, to whom, in many other respects, Lord 
Macnaghten came nearest. All three of these great 
lawyers and Judges were lazy; had to be goaded on 
to work, and when left to themselves would loaf, as 
we should say of lesser men. Lord Macnaghten read 
novels at his student law lectures; Bowen hated the 
drudgery of law; Watson was noted for his lethargy 
before he became Lord Advocate. Lord Macnaghten 
never had an enormous practice; he would not endure 
its drudgery, and he went straight from the Bar to 
the highest tribunal, unworn from excessive work, 
either in law or politics, to be fresh and vigorous for 
many a year. He thus escaped the penalty that some 
others have paid, fulfilling more than expectation, and 
left a great name amongst the builders of the law. 


Nothing has yet been credibly reported as to his 
successor. It is expected that his place will be filled 
by a Chancery lawyer, as it is necessary to keep up 
the balance between the equity and common-law Judges 
in the House of Lords. The Master of the Rolls has 
on other occasions been spoken of. Mr. Justice 
Parker, who lately sat in the Appeal Court, is the 
newest nominee. 


Lord Rosebery, in his speech about Old London, 
remembered the famous pig (value ten shillings) which 
wandered into Fleet Ditch in 1750, and for five months 
was lost to the world. Finally it walked into the 
Thames (value two pounds). This story might have 
frightened Elia himself—not to mention the hungry 
hundreds who, reading his celebrated lines, have smelt 
roast pig, and richly fed upon imagination. We seem 
to remember that Elia, in later years, deserted roast 
pig for hare—jugged hare. Had he, in the meantime, 
come upon this story of the pig who was lost in the 
Fleet Ditch? 


At Sotheby’s the other day a few things came to 
light that might startle music-lovers of the last 
generation. Schubert’s finest symphony brought him 
in precisely the sum of nothing; but a letter of his, in 
which he refers to his quartets as of no value to any- 
one, fetched 4,70. A score of Mendelssohn was taken 
up at a higher price, £85, but then it was a score 
and not a mere letter. Wagner’s epistles were sold at 
prices ranging from £25 to £4 odd, and we must 
remember that Wagner was the most prolific, in music 
and in letter-writing, of all the mighty composers of 
the dynasty which ended with him. Last of the train 
came Meyerbeer, whose autograph went off at five 
shillings—or, as someone vulgarly put it, a miserable 
five bob ! 


The cuckoo has lately been a word of fear not only 
to the married but to the unmarried ear. He appeared 
in a large number of places in England—if we are to 
believe the reports—just before the frost and bitter east 
winds. Do you believe it? And if not, why not? 


After all, the story is easy to account for. There is 
an old village legend in England that cuckoos turn to 
hawks in winter. This explains the whole thing. 


THE DUTY OF EUROPE. 


Slee results of the renewed war are entirely nega- 

tive. On the one hand, Enver Bey’s counter- 
attack on Gallipoli has failed, and failed rather disas- 
trously, since it has cost the Turks a warship. On 
the other the combined Servian and Montenegrin 
assault on Scutari has also failed, while at Yanina, 
Chatalja, and Adrianople things are precisely as they 
were. The places which checked the Allies when the 
armistice was signed nearly three months ago check 
them still. There could be no better commentary on 
the Allies’ preposterous demands. The delegates 
treated the Turks as though they ought to pay 
a penalty for presuming to be in Europe at all. 
Not only were they to surrender everything the Allies 
had taken, but they were to throw in the places the 
Allies had not been able to take. The Turks refused, 
as men with self-respect were bound to refuse, and the 
British Press chorussed rebukes for their obstinacy. 
The Saturpay Review was alone in pointing out that 
had circumstances been reversed and had the Turks, 
after a series of victories in the field, demanded the 
surrender of a Bulgarian fortress which still held out, 
Europe would have checked the arrogance of the con- 
querors instead of lamenting the pigheadedness of the 
vanquished. Well, Adrianople still holds out. Since 
November report after report has come through that 
provisions were exhausted and the fortress at its last 
gasp. All those reports were false. The plain fact is 
that though the Turk has forgotten how to fight in the 
open he is as splendid as ever behind cover; and he 
would be a bold man who would say that Adrianople 
must capitulate within another month. 

It is that other month which makes all the differ- 
ence. We know something of the Allies’ original 
plans. This was to be a rushed campaign. Every- 
thing was to be over before the worst of the winter, 
and the soldiers were to be back on their farms for 
the spring ploughing. That is why the armistice was 
signed at the beginning of December, and that is why 
nothing has happened this last week. The bad 
weather has come, and the troops must stay 
bivouacked. That, too, is why Adrianople can be 
saved if it holds out another four weeks. It takes time 
to demobilise an army, and Bulgaria will be threatened 
with bankruptcy if her men are still under arms at the 
beginning of April. Even a winter campaign involved 
a prolonged moratorium. What will happen to the 
country if there are no crops to reap this summer, 
neither in Bulgaria itself nor in the conquered terri- 
tory? For the Turks the prolongation of the war is 
less dangerous. They have not put their whole man- 
hood into the field, and the thousands of families who 
fled before the advancing Christians are to be given 
land in Asia Minor. The Allies, except perhaps the 
Greeks, who are in part a commercial people, are play- 
ing a very risky game. Every day that goes by is a 
day lost, and they have not many more days to lose. 
Once spring has come they must make peace, and they 
will be lucky if they can then get the Maritza frontier, 
which might have been theirs in London. 

Meanwhile what is Europe doing? When the Con- 
ference was sitting, Europe was too much worried 
about Albania to think of anything else. Besides 
Europe would not risk intervention for Turkey’s 
sake, when intervention had its risks. The Allies 
had magnified their successes, and a sharp reminder 
to Bulgaria might have provoked an outburst in 
Russia. But intervention now is a different thing 
from intervention two months ago. Then it would 
have restrained the Allies, now it will save them 
from their own shortsightedness. Of course peace 
means much to both sides. Turkey’s Asiatic pro- 
vinces may become unmanageable if the war drags on 
much longer. But the Allies, and especially Bulgaria, 
have staked more and stand to lose more; their one 
hope of prosperity lies in an early peace. For its own 
sake, since the Allies are Europeans, Europe ought to 
intervene, seizing now the chance which it missed at 
the turn of the year. 

Besides Europe is not without direct responsibility. 
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The Powers may plead that they did not make the 
war ; but can they also plead that they are not keeping 
it on? Why is it that Bulgaria is risking her future 
for the sake of Adrianople. Not because the fortress 
in Turkish hands would menace the safety of her new 
province, but because now, when the first glamour of 
triumph still persists and her people are in no mood 
for giving, she is called upon to make a sacrifice to 
Rumania. If something is to be lost in the North, 
something must be won in the South. What matters 
is the degree of the sacrifice. A few kilometres at 
the frontier can be spared, but a fortress like Silistria 
demands another fortress as compensation. Rumania 
insists on Silistria, and is even ready to fight for it, 
though she too can hardly risk a spring campaign. 
From her own point of view she is right. Four months 
ago she was the greatest of the Balkan Powers. To- 
day her people rank below the Greeks, whom they 
detest. Lost prestige must be regained, but, even so, 
Rumania would hardly ask for so much if she had 
not backing among the Powers. Everybody believes 
that Rumania has a military understanding with the 
Triple Alliance. That is why Russia threatens action 
if Rumania makes war. The position is, then, that 
Rumania sticks to her demands, while Bulgaria cannot 
consent to give up hope of Adrianople unless she is 
guaranteed the possession of Silistria. Only the 
Powers can give that guarantee, and then only as a 
part of a general settlement. It is understood that the 
Powers, or some of them, have offered to arbitrate, 
and that the disputants may accept the offer. But 
what is the good of arbitration? It takes time, and, 
though the Powers have not yet realised it, time can- 
not be wasted. How can Bulgaria make peace now, 
if she may be asked to surrender a fortress three 
months hence? Her Northern and her Southern fron- 
tiers must be settled together, and it lies with the 
Powers to make a settlement. 

In European politics it is not the crisis itself that 
matters, but the forces whose opposition the crisis 
reveals. Adrianople and Silistria are important in 
their way, but behind Adrianople and Silistria lie the 
two great antagonisms of Austria and Russia and 
France and: Germany. Though there is not a states- 
man in Europe who has the courage to admit it, these 
are the rivalries which are keeping Turks and Allies 
in the field. Russia can afford to smile and wait; 
these are Slav victories, and she is the leading Slav 
Power. But Austria is in a pitiable state of nerves. 
There was no people in Europe whom the Austrians 
held in such utter contempt as the Serbs—witness the 
language of the Austrian Press four years ago. And 
now the world has tumbled about Austria’s ears. Her 
field of expansion is closed, and the Serbs have deve- 
loped decent military power. Is it strange that 
Austria does not quite know what todo? The one man 
in Vienna who has truly risen to the occasion is the 
Emperor. A man of over eighty might be forgiven 
if he hesitated in such a crisis, but the Emperor did 
a splendid thing when he wrote straight to the Tsar. 
Unfortunately it would appear that the Hohenlohe 
mission has had no substantial results. But it created 
a less strained feeling, and it must have indicated 
what Austria wanted. That is surely enough for 
Britain. It is our business to help to satisfy Austria, 
and the whole of our diplomatic influence in Paris 
and S. Petersburg should be used to that end. For 
that is the way to peace. 


MINISTERIAL HONOUR. 


T is a good thing the Lords have taken out of the 
Railways Bill the clause limiting its operation to 

five years. This will give an opportunity to clear up, 
or at any rate to make clear, a distinctly unpleasant 
situation, unpleasant most of all for the Government, 
but also for the whole country. Either the whole ques- 
tion of a time-limit, with all that hangs thereby, must 
be gone into again in the Commons or the Bill be 
dropped. If the Government drop the Bill the country 


will infer, and necessarily infer, that the Government 


are afraid to face the situation, afraid to make their 
position clear. The debate in the Lords did not make 
it clear. Lord Crewe’s obscurantist, if not disingenu- 
ous, speech went round the awkward places. As for 
the railway companies, they will feel that they have 
been jockeyed, as they will have been, and will hardly 
be delicate in saying so. The Government stand to 
lose so much every way by dropping the Bill that we 
can hardly imagine their doing it, even to avoid an 
extremely nasty quarter of an hour. 

Here is the situation shortly. We have a great 
strike imperilling the whole life of the nation. The 
Government step in between the parties—employers 
and employed—and make proposals for a settlement. 
Quite rightly they use all the pressure they can to 
get the parties to agree to their proposals so as to end 
the strike. One of these—the employers—agrees on 
condition that certain legislation is promoted by the 
Government in consideration of their agreeing to a 
settlement on the terms proposed. The Government 
accept the condition and the settlement is effected. 
Here we have a contract entered into on a representa- 
tion by one of the parties to the contract. The Rail- 
way Companies agree to improve the conditions of 
labour among their employees on the representation 
by the Government that they will get a Bill passed 
enabling the Companies to raise their working rates 
(not the maximum legal rate) to meet at least in part 
the increased cost caused by improvement of their 
employees’ conditions of labour. There is no sugges- 
tion of a limit to the time during which the Bill shall 
be in force. Nothing is said about this at all. The 
Companies, trusting in the Government’s good faith, 
proceed to carry out their part of the contract. Wages 
have been raised and other steps taken to improve the 
lot of the railway workers. Now, nearly a year and 
a half after the contract is made, the Government 
begin to think of carrying out their part. They intro- 
duce a Bill fairly embodying the terms agreed on. Into 
this Bill an attempt is made to put a time-limit. The 
Government oppose this, as they were bound todo. A 
day or two afterwards they allow this time-limit to 
go through without a division, and the Bill goes up 
to the Lords with the time-limit in it. In other words, 
the Government have allowed to be introduced into the 
contract a new term to which the Companies had not 
consented, having never been asked even to consider 
it. The Government have varied the contract in such 
a way as to release the other party from its obligation, 
who were in the unfortunate position of having 
already carried out their part of the bargain, so far as 
has been possible in the time. Of this the Govern- 
ment are, of course, aware. Whatever the explana- 
tion, extenuation, or excuse, the plain truth is the 
Companies have been induced to accept a settlement 
on a representation which has been falsified, though 
made in good faith. Not only have we no right to 
assume that the Companies would have accepted the 
Government’s proposals, had they known that the Bill 
promised them was to be limited in its duration, but 
it is more probable than not they would have refused 
to discuss them. 

This is the position which the Government have to 
explain. The burden is on them. They do not deny 
their obligation; they do not deny that what has hap- 
pened is inconsistent with that obligation. Their plea 
is simply that they could not help themselves. They 
would have been beaten in the House if they had per- 
sisted in refusing a time limit, and have had to resign, 
and so the Bill would have been lost altogether ; and 
they have failed in their obligation to the Railway 
Companies more egregiously than ever. We assume 
that they regard defeat on this matter as carry- 
ing with it resignation, or they would merely be in 
the same position, after defeat, as regards the Bill as 
they are now. It is true that force majeure may 
be a good defence to failure to keep a contract. But the 
inability to keep it must be imposed on them from with- 
out: it cannot be discretional. Had the Government 
stuck to their guns and failed, being beaten on a divi- 
sion, their defence, in honour and law, would have 
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been complete. It was no business of theirs to con- 
sider how the Companies would have come off in that 
event ; that was the Companies’ look-out. The Govern- 
ment’s duty was to do all in their power to carry gut 
their obligation. This they did not, but on their own 
showing saved their life at the expense of their honour. 
Whether in fact their life was ever in danger we 
must take leave to doubt. There may have been 
a majority against them at the moment. Had they 
no resources for adjourning the debate? On another 
day they could have called their faithful Irishmen and 
their faithful Welshmen to their rescue. But the 
really essential point is, did they make it a question of 
the life or death of the ministry? Did the Whips 


make it clear that if the time-limit were carried 
against the Government they would resign and 
dissolve, or even” resign without dissolving ? 


Frankly we do not believe they did. We do 
not believe for one moment that enough Liberals 
and Nationalists and Labour men would have voted 
against the Government to defeat them, if they had 
known that this would mean resignation and perhaps 
dissolution. Oh no; they value their Parliamentary life 
too much for that. Such show of independence was 
never seen in this Parliament. We are asked to take 
the Government’s submissiveness in this matter as dis- 
proof of the subjection of the House. We do not see 
it at all. Nobody supposes Liberals cannot be inde- 
pendent when vital or mortal pressure is not put upon 
them: when independence is cheap. The Whips, of 
course, urged them to vote as the Government wished, 
and some did so without more compulsion. But with 
most members it is not the Government’s wish that 
counts, but the Government’s command. The truth is 
the Government did not think it worth while to coerce 
their men in this matter of honour. The Railway Com- 
panies are not in the advantageous position of the Irish 
Nationalists. To make it a question of resignation 
would have been unpopular; and the Government 
shirked. Why, their own attitude at the time of the 
strike shows how well they knew they could get their 
way if they liked. The Companies’ representatives 
naturally put it to Mr. Lloyd George that they were 
making proposals over the heads of the House of 
Commons, which might not agree. Mr. Lloyd George 
was quite ready to answer for them—very rightly. He 
knew his items. Chivalrously he says, ‘‘ We wili go 
to defeat’’ rather than fail to meet our obligation to 
you. But now they say they did not resist the time- 
limit because they would have been defeated. 

The matter will come up again in the House. The 
Government will then have to show whether they take 
their pledge to the Companies seriously. If they do, 
the Prime Minister will tell the House openly that if 
they are beaten on the time-limit clause, they will resign. 
The merit of the proposal is not, for the Government, 
relevant. They make a contract and must observe it 
as made, whether it can or cannot be improved. If the 
Government honourably stake their lives on carrying 
the Bill in a form agreed to by them and the Companies, 
they will yet redeem their honour. Then we shall see 
what we shall see; and what we shall see is this: the 
Government will win with a large margin. We will 
even say that their men would really be treating them 
very scurvily if they did not come to heel this time. To 
compel their masters to sacrifice either their life or their 
honour would not be playing the game at all. 


THE ADMIRALTY ARCH AND KING EDWARD 
MEMORIAL. 


| HERE seems to be very great need and very great 

lack of a man with a mind in a certain Govern- 
ment Department. When the Queen Victoria Memorial 
was carried out the Government took upon itself to 
execute one part of Sir Aston Webb’s scheme—the arch, 
namely, at the Trafalgar Square end. This was 
designed to give accommodation in the attic to the 
Admiralty; funds subscribed by the public were not 
spent upon it, but the inscription it bears made it part of 


| 


the Memorial. Then the Government stopped dead and 
refused to co-operate, to the extent of less than one- 
third of the cost (namely, about £22,000), in completing 
the approach to Charing Cross along with the County 
Council and Westminster Borough Council. To com- 
plete that approach it was necessary to secure the rest 
of the circle partly formed by the arch, taking a corner 
from Drummond’s Bank on one side, a corner from 
the vacant site on the other, and arranging buildings 
concordant with the arch itself, leaving an opening in 
a line with the Strand. The two Councils arranged a 
thoroughfare for the Coronation procession, but could 
obtain from the Government no promise of help in 
making that thoroughfare permanent. On one side 
Messrs. Drummond seem to have been ready to 
negotiate, on the other side an insurance company 
might have been dealt with if the Government mind 
had been made up in time. As it is the insurance 
company has made its plans for a building which will 
block the site and block the view of the arch 

Now we have no great admiration for Sir Aston 
Webb’s arch in itself, but the idea of the processional 
thoroughfare and the arcade at the entrance was a good 
one, and these are henceforth an important feature of 
London. It is therefore ludicrous to have gone so far, to 
have made the road to the King’s Gate, and then to 
allow the gateway to be built up. That is not all. 
More pitiful still was the vacuity of mind in all con- 
cerned when another great Memorial was provided for by 
public subscription on the death of King Edward. We 
saw a Memorial Committee hunting about London and 
warned off one site after another, when the obvious 
place was already provided, and the pedestal buiit. 
Here was the Admiralty Arch, not provided out of the 
Queen Victoria subscription, but forming an answering 
feature to the Queen’s Memorial at Buckingham Palace. 
Surely the obvious thing was to put a statue or group 
of sculpture on the top of that, and thus give the King’s 
Memorial the most splendid position conceivable. The 
alteration of a word in the inscription would have done 
it, and the money, instead of being frittered on the 
fashionable addenda to a statue, might have been well 
spent in completing the approach. 

This idea was ruled out, we know not why ; but com- 
mittees exist to burke ideas, and criticism had to con- 
tent itself by heading off the committee from the various 
foolish things it proposed to do. The first idea was 
a pile of white marble, like the Queen’s Memorial, put 
down to obstruct S. James’s Park near Marlborough 
House. That was hooted off the scene, and we be- 
sought the promoters at least to give up the monstrous 
scale proposed and the dreadful materials, sufficiently 
discredited in Mr. Brock’s sugar-cake. We begged for 
a statue on a human scale in bronze on a pedestal of 
Portland stone, with no competing figures around it, 
like the gawky soldiers of the Wellington Memorial 
at Hyde Park Corner, or the gesticulating women of 
the Gladstone Memorial in the Strand. Then the com- 
mittee proposed to dump the Memorial in the Green 
Park, with its back to Piccadilly ; but there were signs 
of grace in the adoption of bronze and Portland stone, 
and the comparatively modest scale. Again this 
scheme was hissed off the stage. Then we asked the 
committee, Why not be satisfied with the kind of 
memorial that was good enough for Charles I (and 
resulted in a masterpiece), if the examples of George III 
and George IV are thought out of place. And we 
pointed out that in Trafalgar Square a pedestal was 
actually waiting for a King, the pendant to the pedestal 
of the King last named. By this time the excellent 
Shadwell scheme had come in to draw off some of the 
money dangerously available for sky-scraping statues 
and allegoric extras. But the committee had com- 
mitted itself; had engaged the sculptor likest to Mr. 
Brock that they could find, and his model had been 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. ‘Then King George, in 
pity, stepped in to untie the knot with a modification 
of the plan suggested in this Review. On the vacant 
pedestal in Trafalgar Square he proposed that not King 
Edward’s statue but the Napier statue from Waterloo 
Place should be set up, and the Royal Memorial take its 
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place. The battered committee, under this sanction, 
gratefully agreed to be rescued, and we all heaved 
a sigh of comparative relief.* 

There the matter stands, and perhaps it is too late, or 
too ungracious, to replace the better by the best, 
and get the King Edward Memorial into its really right 
place. But an article in last Sunday’s ‘‘ Observer ”’ 
raises a previous question, which would certainly be con- 
sidered if we ever took general views. It is this: Why 
should not Trafalgar Square, in accordance with its 
name and chief monument, be made the place of 
memorials for the heroes of the chief English Service, 
the Navy? General Gordon, where he stands, has the 
effect of being crushed by the great pillar of Nelson, 
and the other warriors too are overwhelmed. In the 
same way the King Edward Memorial will be over- 
shadowed in Waterloo Place by the Duke of York’s 
Column. Let Waterloo Place, as its name suggests, 
be the site for heroes of the Army, so many as it has 
room for, and the rest join the Duke at Hyde Park 
Corner. And when new statues of heroes come to be 
set up, if we cannot get sculptors worthy of them, let 
us be satisfied with an inscription, and go for it to the 
author of the perfect words upon the tomb of Captain 
Oates. 


VERONAL. 


ERONAL had to wait to achieve its full share of 
notoriety for the happening of the Hove poison- 
ing case. The public knowledge of dangerous drugs 
is like its knowledge of geography; something cata- 
strophic must occur before useful information is 
acquired on the strength of its own importance. After 
the Hove inquest we hope that one result at least will 
be the scheduling of veronal amongst the poisons 
which cannot be obtained without medical authority 
and the precautions under which the better-known dan- 
gerous drugs are only allowed to be sold. The most 
recent Pharmacy Act was passed in 1908; and there 
is no mention of veronal in the schedule to the Act. 
Neither, it appears, has it ever been declared by the 
Council of the Pharmaceutical Society that veronal 
ought to be added to either part of the schedule which 
prescribes the various restrictions under which poisons 
are to be sold to the public. At least, if such a resolu- 
tion has ever been passed, it has never been approved 
by the Privy Council and published in the ‘* London 
Gazette ’’, as it must be if it is to be put into effect. 
Yet this is not so very surprising, as it was not until 
after the Pharmacy Act was passed in 1908 that the 
drug became anything like fairly well known in the 
medical profession itself. The first mention of it in 
Taylor’s well-known ‘‘ Medical Jurisprudence ’”’ is in 
the edition of 1905. ‘The editor, referring to the case 
‘of a woman who had been poisoned by veronal but 
had not diced, remarked that this was the only then 
recorded case of poisoning by it, but doubtless others 
would occur in future. In the current edition of 1910 
it is observed that the editor’s prophecy had unfor- 
tunately proved only too true, and that cases had 
become very frequent. Abroad the fatal cases appear 
to have been more numerous than they have been here. 
A large number of cases of poisoning by veronal are 
given in the ‘‘ Medical Annual”’ for 1907; and several 
of them were fatal. A case fatal after about one hun- 
dred grains was reported in the ‘‘ Lancet’? in 1909; 
two cases had by then come under the observation of 
Taylor’s editor himself ; and another fatal case in 1909 
is described at large in the 1910 edition. Dr. Durant, 
the doctor who gave the details of this last case, com- 
ments on the ease with which drug maniacs can get 
large quantities of their favourite drug, and the diffi- 
culties thrown in the way of those who would restrain 
such people from their habits. In the first case of 


* The latest decision is for a bronze equestrian statue, on a 
granite pedestal. Granite is the wrong material, but if granite it 
must be, let us pray for grey granite unpolished. Red polished 
granite, which we have every right to suppose the committee 
would choose, is the most disgusting material used in making 
monuments. 


1903, which we have mentioned above as being de- 
scribed in the 1905 edition of Taylor, the patient was 
a woman, and she did not die, so that she was able to 
give certain information which throws some light on 
the means by which she had been able to obtain large 
quantities of the drug. She had taken 128 grains in 
the form of chocolates made up to contain eight grains 
of the drug in each sweet. Dr. Fernandez, who 
attended her, relates that he had inquired of several 
druggists who dealt in the narcotic as to its composi- 
tion, but had failed to find one who could answer his 
question. This case recalls the cachets which Mr. 
Trevanion purchased from the several druggists who 
supplied him; as does also another incident from the 
case of 1903. Even after precautions were taken there 
to prevent the use of the drug the patient, by trickery, 
managed to procure it without being discovered for 
some time, though she was evidently suffering from 
its effects. When discovery prevented her freely 
obtaining further supplies, she implored and even 
threatened the doctor to induce him to allow her more 
than he prescribed. 

There was no dispute in the Hove case that Mr. 
Trevanion had taken an amount of veronal which could 
not fail to be fatal. But it appears from the experi- 
ence acquired in various cases that a fatal dose may 
range from the amount contained in only one such 
cachet as Mr. Trevanion bought, up to the dose of a 
hundred grains which he, after being accustomed to 
it, might have taken without fatal effect. In the case 
above mentioned of 1909 the patient had taken a 
hundred grains on a previous occasion with suicidal 
intent, but had recovered. On the occasion of his death 
he had taken 120 grains; but he had also taken chloral. 
The letters from doctors which have appeared in the 
‘** Times ’’ since the Hove case show how very uncer- 
tain the effects of veronal may be on different patients, 
and therefore how dangerous it is that any person who 
has acquired a habit of abnormal drug-taking should 
be free to walk into a chemist’s shop and procure and 
administer to himself a drug for which he has a morbid 
craving and whose effects he cannot estimate from his 
previous experience; even if he has the self-restraint 
which is probably wanting. The general statement 
is made in the books that veronal is four times as 
powerful as sulphonal; and as sulphonal was respon- 
sible for many deaths before veronal became fashion- 
able, we can estimate better the new and increased 
danger which every druggist’s shop offers. Yet 
sulphonal is included in the schedule of poisons in the 
Pharmacy Act, while veronal is left to be bought with 
as little trouble as ordinary sweets. One of the letters 
in the ‘‘ Times” is very interesting as suggesting a 
reason for the uncertainty of the action of veronal, and 
therefore for its greater danger. Generally the 
strength of veronal is under-estimated ; and doctors, it 
is stated, have administered doses in reliance on 
a standard which is not definitely fixed, and may well 
be far too high. This may be appreciated by an 
account given in this letter of a conversation the writer 
had with the well-known physician and physiologist 
Dr. Gamgee, who had discussed the chemical consti- 
tution of veronal with the makers of the drug. They 
informed him that this drug, like all those in the chemi- 
cal group to which it belongs, contains an hypnotic 
and also a toxic element; that in the case of veronal 
up to the dose of five grains the hypnotic element 
largely predominates, and the drug under medical guid- 
ance is safe enough. After the dose of five grains is 
exceeded the toxic element begins to approach and 
gradually to equal and exceed the hypnotic. The 
danger is obvious, for so treacherous a drug will 
naturally induce the belief that, as in the case of the 
ordinary soporifics, immunity will steadily grow. The 
relation of the two elements increases the difficulty of 
estimating the dose; and doses that were once sup- 
posed to be innocuous may produce very serious or 
fatal results. This is a conclusion which has only 
lately been drawn by medical men themselves. The 
veronal tablets are sold in two sizes, the smaller con- 
taining five and the larger seven and a half grains, and 
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directions are given with them to take one or two for 
sleeplessness. Yet the writer of the letter states that 
at least in one case death has occurred from the dose 
contained in two tablets, and almost fatal collapse from 
five grains. In some patients even half a grain is suffi- 
cient to produce sleep lasting from six to seven hours. 
Whether the last has been heard of the Hove case 
or not, the wider questions it opens up are very serious. 
In the increasing worry and anxieties of modern life 
nervous complaints and nervous breakdowns are con- 
stantly betraying more people into recourse to drugs 
for producing sleep. It is easy to become a victim of 
this seductive class of drugs; and it ought to be 
extremely difficult for anyone to prescribe and procure 
them for himself without medical advice. As we have 
seen, they may be dangerous enough even in the hands 
of doctors, who have only themselves imperfectly 
understood the action of veronal. Protection and help 
are also due to the families of those who are unfor- 
tunate enough to have any of their members among 
drug victims. They are a cause of excessive anxiety 
and distress. We can understand the unwillingness 
of the Pharmaceutical Society and its members that 
the sale of drugs now so easy and for which there 
is so large a demand, should be hampered by the re- 
strictions of the Pharmacy Act. But a case has been 
made against veronal which should appeal to their 
conscience, and they should do what is necessary to 
have it placed among the most dangerous of poisons. 


THE CITY. 


HE Stock Markets have recovered from their fit of 
nerves, but the confidence shown by the 
‘‘House’’ has not yet reached the public. Business 
remains slack, and prices are merely being marked 
up where they were put down a week ago. A certain 
amount of bear covering is the cause. Mexican Rails, 
for example, have been repurchased by bears who had 
the pluck to take advantage of the revolution. If the 
financial outlook is not very satisfactory, it is some- 
thing that the acute depression has passed. 

Mexican North-Western bonds are now firmer, the 
directors’ scheme for raising new capital by prior lien 
bonds having been carried by the stockholders. Here 
again there has been no rush to buy. The markets are 
purely professional, and dealers have very little initia- 
tive. After a period of quiet San Paulo stock is 
being taken in hand again with an accompaniment of 
the usual rumours of purchases for control. Brokers 
report that the buying is “ influential’’, and there 
appears to be very little stock on offer. 

Another old favourite in demand by professional 
operators is Associated Portland Cement, whose shares 
generally respond to prevailing sentiment. Elsewhere 
Ropp Tins have had occasional spurts, and here again 
the public interest is limited. There is no real life 
in the markets ; they move mechanically, and no vitality 
can be expected until the European political situation 
becomes more settled. 

The rush of new issues has come to a halt automati- 
cally. Only 20 per cent. of the New Zealand loan was 
publicly subscribed, which was in accordance with 
general expectation. Underwriters are discouraging 
the flotation of further new securities until the recent 
offerings have been digested. Urgent borrowers are 
now having recourse to the private placing of short- 
dated bills. These securities are favoured by Lombard 
Street in present monetary circumstances, and such tem- 
porary arrangements are satisfactory to the borrowers, 
who hope that by the time the bills mature conditions 
will be propitious for public issues—on better terms than 
are now obtainable. The relative firmness of Consols 
is attributable partly to the cessation of the outpouring 
of new securities, and partly to the improvement in 
the international situation. A prospective influence in 
the Stock market is the condition of the trade of the 
country. Some experts declare that the apex of the 
trade boom has been reached. Certainly if the signs 


of unrest among the railway men have a serious develop- 
ment, a general reaction in trade may be accelerated. 
This would release large sums of money now employed 
in commerce which should find its way to the Stock 
Exchange in the natural order of events. 

The Home Railway department is under the shadow 
of the threatened strike, though some attention has 
been given to the Kentish stocks. The passing of the 
Railways Bill has had little effect owing to the inclusion 
of the time-limit. Dealers applauded the action of the 
House of Lords in the matter, but things would be 
worse than ever if the deletion of the time clause 
resulted in the Bill not passing this Session. 

Canadian Pacifics have received support, but the stock 
seems to have lost its former buoyancy. Similarly 
Grand Trunks are no longer in high favour among 
speculators. It is probable that Canadian securities 
will remain quiet until the next season’s crop outlook 
can be gauged. In the last three years the weather has 
not been particularly favourable, and a period of good 
weather would no doubt produce remarkably fine results. 
Argentine Railway stocks are deservedly receiving in- 
vestment support owing to the excellent traffics. 
American Rails have a firmer appearance, but political 
conditions in the United States in relation to commerce 
and finance do not inspire confidence. 

Rubber shares have been somewhat depressed by 
news of trouble in the American trade. The effect can 
only be temporary, and will provide an opportunity for 
investors who are looking out for bargains. In the 
Mining department the report of the Chartered Com- 
pany has provided the annual reminder that share- 
holders are likely to remain dividendless for some 
years. 

Reports now coming to hand bear witness to the 
satisfactory state of trade. Messrs. France Fenwick 
& Co.’s year has been proof of shipping prosperity, 
the net profits being over £15,000 better than those 
of the previous twelve months. Messrs. Selfridge show 
a net profit on the year of £104,000—nearly double 
that of 1911—and the business of Harrod’s Stores has 
continued to grow so rapidly that further additional 
premises have to be taken, and a new issue of capital— 
£100,000 ordinary shares—is to be made. 


INSURANCE. 
LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE. 


he order to secure regular progress—a primary 

essential in the sound administration of an ordinary 
life assurance business—it is now imperative to com- 
plete a large number of contracts every year, and the 
average sum insured per policy is steadily diminishing. 
The change in question is somewhat strikingly illus- 
trated in the more recent history of the Legal and 
General Life Assurance Society, which restricts its 
operations to the United Kingdom. Up to the begin- 
ning of the present century the average amount of each 
assurance was notably large, having been £1808 in 
the 1892-6 quinquennium, and £1778 during the 
succeeding five years. A drop to £1009 then occurred, 
and for the recent 1907-11 term an average of only 
£823 per policy was shown. The same tendency is 
still apparent, for during the past year the Society 
issued 4646 life policies for £2,855,058, or an average 
of about £616 per policy. All important offices, as a 
matter of fact, are becoming democratic, and their 
managements must find it an exceedingly difficult task 
to keep down expenditure. A progressive policy, such 
as has been adopted by the directors of the Legal 
and General, is as desirable in the interests of the 
policyholders as in those of the shareholders. New 
business always pays well, provided it can be obtained 
at a moderate cost, and so far the Legal and General’s 
outlays have been conspicuously reasonable. To raise 
4137,594 in new premiums and £735,443 in renewal 
premiums at a total cost of £111,698 would, in 
any circumstances, be regarded as an instance of mana- 
gerial economy, but the amount spent last year included, 
it must be remembered, valuation expenses, which are 
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not inconsiderable. The new quinquennium seems, 
indeed, to have been started under most favourable 
conditions, although the expense ratio disclosed, 12.79 
per cent., is a trifle higher than it used to be even in 
the first year of a new valuation term, and a smaller 
sum than usual was received as consideration for annui- 
ties sold. 

Obviously a rate of less than 13 per cent. does not 
make any serious inroad on the allowance for expenses, 
especially when the proportion of new to total pre- 
miums is exceptionally great, as in the case of the Legal 
and General. A moment’s reflexion is all that is neede 
to decide that the Society will be able largely to in- 
crease its present annual issue of policies without the 
expense ratio rising to the normal level of, say, 14 per 
cent. Very little change in the relative position 
occurred, as a fact, during the last five years. In 
1907—the first year of the recent quinquennium—the 
premiums were £589,224 (£115,437 new and £473,787 
renewal), and the expenses were £,76,755, Or 12.44 per 
cent. Only a fractional rise in the ratio had therefore 
resulted from the important developments undertaken, 
which had had the effect of establishing the business 
on a much broader ,and more reliable basis. Remark- 
able progress had been made, but it had been all-round 
progress tending to permanent prosperity, and it is 
probable that the business was as profitable in 1912 
as it was in 1907. 

Practically no change, as has been shown, had 
occurred in the expense ratio, and the proportion of the 
new and renewal premiums to the total premiums had 
not very appreciably altered, notwithstanding the great 
increase in the premium income. Moreover, the funds 
and interest earnings had made at least equivalent ex- 
pansion. On 31 December 1907 the life assurance 
fund amounted to £5,505,485, and interest and divi- 
dends, excluding the profit on reversions realised, had 
produced £167,788 during the twelve months, after 
deduction of income. Now the fund stands at 
48,459,624, or £2,954,139 more, and the net interest* 
earnings had risen to £265,288 more, or in an even 
greater proportion. When the other side of the two 
revenue accounts is compared the same symptoms of 
steady progressiveness are just as apparent. Although 
the business in force had not only expanded to an ex- 
traordinary extent, but was generally five years 
older on 31 December last, there had been no conspicu- 
ous increase in the net amount payable under policies 
and matured endowments, £229,464 in 1907 becoming 
4323,997 in 1912. Similarly the amount of the sur- 
render values is found to have risen from £23,924 to 
424,896, and the bonus commutations from £43,496 
to £76,107. Facts of this kind convince one that the 
business carried on by the Society, despite its 
amazing growth, has been of the very steadiest de- 
scription, justifying the belief that the further progress 
of the Society will be based on the scientific principles 
of development which have enabled the directors to 
declare on four successive occasions ‘‘ compound” 
bonuses at the high rate of 38s. per cent. per annum. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LAND.—VI. 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 


is a little passage in ‘‘ Milestones’? which 
ought to draw the gallery but which for some 
reason or other does not. ‘‘ Socialism!’ exclaims the 
impatient heroine when someone has spoken the word 
in tones of reproach—‘‘Oh why are people so 
frightened by names?’’ I suspect that is a sly little 
intrusion of politics by Mr. Arnold Bennett. Perhaps 
it is a peep at the cloven hoof of the author 
himself. But anyhow it is perfectly true we are, if not 
in this branch of life or politics, then in that, frightened 
by names, offended by names, soothed and sent asleep 
by names, awakened by names, wrapt up in names, 
dominated by names. As the old poet might have 
written— 
“In names we laugh, in names we cry, 
And born in names, in names we die ’’. 


It is impossible to keep names out of this burning ques- 
tion of the English land. We know, for instance, that 
a great philosopher only the other day called the land- 
owners ‘‘ butchers ’’, whilst has not a great politician 
quite lately called them ‘‘ Tsars ’’?—names perhaps 
which some will regard as interchangeable. Those 
are but the playful names that come into the 
debate on the land. Unfortunately there are some much 
more serious names that are in full blast just now, and 
threaten to put off to doomsday the whole question of 
planting the best men of the English peasantry on the 
soil. I do not mean such names as guano, superphos- 
phates and basic slag. Mr. Birrell, speaking once of a 
Scotch farmer’s attitude towards some education ques- 
tion, described the man as a believer not in mind but in 
muck—a homely metaphor which does express well the 
standpoint of many a hard-bitten, working British hus- 
bandman who believes above all in doing the soil well. 
Those may be called, I suppose, names of muck. But 
the terms which are flying about so much just now over 
the question of the land are names of mind. One of 
them is Socialism, with its various synonyms : another 
is Individualism. There are at least two others too 
familiar even to need mention. 

These are the names which, strange to say, many 
people are scared, scandalised, sent to sleep, aroused, 
soothed, consumed, dominated by, whenever any pro- 
posal is made for carrying out what Mr. Bonar Law 
says would be the greatest of all possible blessings to 
England—settling a large body of owning small- 
holders firmly on the land. But the people who are so 
deeply affected by these names do not regard them as 
names or terms at all. They see in these things—of 
which the smallholder and the clouted shoon of Eng- 
land has never yet dreamt—great Principles: Prin- 
ciples which bring peace and happiness for ever after 
to those who obey them to the letter; and, to those 
who disobey, death and disaster as sure as the fate of 
our first parents. 

‘“*On no account must the smallholder be settled 
on the soil as an owner of the soil’’, insists the 
theorist who is ruled, body and soul, by one of 
the -isms; ‘‘ if you suffer that, you will have a system 
of selfish, crass individualism. The only safe way is 
that he should rent the land. But, by the way, he 
ought not to rent it from another fellow who owns it, 
for that means selfish, crass individualism, if not in the 
renter, at any rate in the other fellow. No; he must 
rent it from the commonweal.”’ 

Oddly enough, a theorist in the opposite camp is also 
found objecting to the plan of an owning smallholder- 
ship, though from an entirely different religious 
principle. 

You are quite right, my enemy ’’, he says, ‘‘ in ob- 
jecting to the owning smallholder, though your Principle 
for objecting is all wrong. The reason why we must not 
settle a large number of these small men securely on 
the land is that, if we do so, they may by and by declare 
for the greatest heresy and danger on earth. They 
will, like the peasant proprietors of France, go against 
my religion, the one thing which is supremely necessary 
to the salvation of mankind, the principle of Free 
Trade.*” 

Third, there chimes in the purist who really is almost 
purer in his adoration of principle than those other 
two, the man who objects to this plan of the State 
settling a large number of smallholders on the land, 
because the State, he says, has no right to have a finger 
in the cottage pie at all. 

‘*What!”’ he exclaims with pious horror, ‘‘ do 
you propose that the State shall set up in land these 
small men? Why this argues an utter want of 
principle! You propose ownership, and are calling in 
the enemy to establish it. State-aided self-helpers, 
Socialistic Individualism—was ever such a dangerous 
illogical absurdity! You are.a Socialist, sir, in dis- 
guise.”’ 

**No’’, says he; ‘‘ by all means let us have small- 
holders—if we can be quite sure by the way that they 
will do nothing to endanger the second of my religious 
principles, Free Trade—but on no account must the 
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State lend them money, for the moment the State steps 
in to their aid the first of my religious principles is in 
gravest danger.”’ 

There are no doubt several other principles and -isms 
besides those I have mentioned that are concerned with 
the question of the land. I have not a doubt that bi- 
metallism, for example, is one of these; that there are 
people holding that religion who will say you cannot 
cure the land evil till you make silver a legal tender 
as well as gold; and that there is an opposing creed 
which holds that everything that relates to the land 
will dwindle and die if anything is done to make silver 
a legal tender. I dare say that teetotalism, or for the 
matter of that totemism, is equally essential—indeed I 
should say that at any rate the first of these is at least 
as much to the point in such a matter as one or two 
of the other cold -isms being preached by the hot 
zealots. 

Of course no one with common sense would wish to 
be disrespectful about these various -isms. The able 
argument of such principles always implies a profundity 
of thought—and very often a marked agility of mind. 
But they can be out of their element ; and in this question 
of the land how absurdly they are out of that element ! 
The matter of wages of the English peasant—which is 
one branch and a very important branch, but far indeed 
from being the whole problem—is above everything a 
substantial matter. It is of the earth earthy. Whereas 
these -isms are of the air aerial—which is not to say 
they are gas, or to disparage them: they are intellectual 
theories for the study and the academy, of high interest 
and charm. 

The question, again, of giving a large body of 
the peasants, the strongest and steadiest and aptest 
of them, a vital stake and share in the soil, of making 
them responsible, is above everything a substantial 
matter. It is of the earth earthy. 

There are ‘‘ painful riddles of the earth’’ which do 
lend themselves to abstractions, to high flights in the 
upper air of purely intellectual debate. The lady in 
the Palace of Art who built herself a lordly pleasure 
house gave herself up to one of these—though not in 
the end with encouraging result. But these particular 
and extremely pressing riddles of the earth in England 
to-day are not to be solved in terms of abstract theory 
or political philosophy or economy. 

The purist with the intellectual doctrines, at least 
the purist with one of the doctrines, may be quite right 
in theory—we must say ‘‘ may be’’, for it is not known 
that any one of them is quite right. But even take it 
one set of purists is right—that is not going to settle 
this matter. That will not settle the people securely on 
the land; and prevent the best of them from drifting to 
the towns or out of the country. If the religion of the 
Henry Georgites or the religion of those Individualists 
who keep themselves utterly unspotted from the State 
or the religion of those Socialists who keep themselves 
utterly unspotted from the Individual or the religion 
of the Free Exchangers or bimetallism were accepted 
by everybody and put into force to-morrow, does any 
zealot really believe we should settle these questions ; 
or that we should be finely on the way to more new- 
laid eggs and more warm milk from the cow or more 
bushels of corn to the acre in England? If he does, 
he is surely in the strait-waistcoat of his theory, and 
on the way to its padded room. 

Should the purists in principle have their way, poor 
Rusticus !—expectabit indeed whilst the stream flows 
down. 

The practice of the land in England has never grown 
and evolved out of any of these abstractions any more 
than has that of France out of Robespierre’s blue coat 
and feast to the Supreme Being. It never will; because 
it is a tremendously real concrete thing, having to do 
with the actual everyday English life. To sit down at 
this time of day to settle it by the principles of the 
purist, to settle it by paulo-post-Individualism or by 
paulo-post-Collectivism, would be as useful as trying 
to settle it by, say, Bishop Berkeley’s noble treatise 
on the Nature of the Material Substance. 


MRS. MAYBRICK AND OSCAR SLATER. 
By Fitson Youna. 


(} all the people who during the last quarter of a 

century in England have been arraigned on the 
charge of murder, who have passed through the vari- 
ous ordeals of trial, who have been the centre and 
object of that grim ceremonial scene in which sentence 
of death is passed, and who have thereafter stood upon 
the edge of eternity, either to be launched or snatched 
back into a shadowy by-way of time, none has been 
the subject of judicial inquiries at once so sensational 
and so puzzling as those which resulted respectively 
in the conviction of Florence Maybrick and Oscar 
Slater. Mrs. Maybrick’s case * raised an almost un- 
paralleled commotion of painful interest all over Great 
Britain. Partly because of her youth and attractive- 
ness, and partly because of the highly circumstantial 
nature of the evidence which connected her with the 
poisoning of her husband by arsenic. Mrs. Maybrick 
was condemned to death, and, in spite of the unceasing 
efforts of her counsel and friends, she lay in Walton 
Jail unreprieved until, on the eve of the day fixed for 
her execution, she could hear the hammering of the 
men who were erecting the gallows near the condemned 
cell. At the last moment she was respited and her 
sentence commuted to penal servitude for life. She 
was released a few years ago, and somewhere, with 
her memories, lives and walks upon the earth. 

The trial of Oscar Slater* for the murder, in 
December 1908, of an old lady of eighty-two, who 
was brutally done to death in her house in Glasgow, 
created a furore of excitement at the time in Scotland. 
The excitement is all dead, but the interest has, at 
this moment, been revived. It is legally interesting, 
because, in the words of Mr. Roughend, ‘‘a con- 
viction was obtained by the Crown upon evidence as 
to identity based upon personal impressions, the cor- 
roborations supplied by the circumstantial evidence, 
though containing elements of strong suspicion, add- 
ing nothing conclusive of the prisoner’s guilt ’’. Slater 
was found guilty and condemned to death on 6 May 
1909, his execution being fixed for the twenty-seventh. 
On the twenty-fifth the capital sentence was commuted 
to one of penal servitude for life, on grounds which 
the Lord Advocate, in answer to a question in the 
House of Commons, declined to state. He still lies 
in Peterhead Prison, and his case has been the subject 
of recent agitation on the part of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle and others, who contend that his conviction was 
such as a Court of Criminal Appeal, if one had existed 
in Scotland, would certainly have set aside. But there 
is nothing so hard as to re-arouse public interest in 
a case which has once provided a glut of sensation. 
The public refuse to return for purposes of justice 
to the mire in which they have wallowed for pleasure, 
and it is uphill work to attempt the setting right of 
a mistake that may have been made in a gust of 
emotion and excitement. I hope, however, that Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle will not allow it to rest. 

I do not propose to attempt to re-tell here the story 
oi these two crimes. The whole of the trials lies now 
before the reader, set forth in these two admirable 
volumes, and I cannot imagine any more interesting 
exercise in the judicial faculties for a thoughtful and 
reflective person than to read the evidence carefully 
and attentively, away from the personal distractions 
of the Court, where he can concentrate his mind on 
its significance sentence by sentence, and attempt to 
come to a calm judgment. One sees, in such a record, 
human nature laid bare; one follows, link by link, the 
chain made of causes followed by their surprising 
effects ; and one observes, far from the emotional storm 
that inspired the crime, the cold and durable nature of 
a man’s acts when all the passion has died out of them, 
and the tale is told and the reckoning to be paid. But 
the study must be made with patience and restraint. 
The tendency of the ordinary amateur in these matters is 


* “The Trial of Mrs. Maybrick.’’ Edited by H. B. Irving. 
1913. ‘‘ The Trial of Oscar Slater.'' Edited by William Roughend. 
1910. Notable Trial Series. Edinburgh: Hodge. 5s. net each. 
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tc make up his mind quite early in the case; it is what I 
am convinced nearly all jurymen do; and to throw down 
the book when the evidence has been half read, saying 
‘*T am sure he did it’’, or ‘‘ 1 am sure he was inno- 
cent’’, as the case may be. I can only give my own ex- 
perience. I have myself read every word of these two 
cases through, with an open mind and with a peculiar 
interest, since I am engaged in editing a more recent 
case of the same kind for the same series. And all 
I can say is that, in the case of Slater, I am satisfied 
that the evidence is not such as would have induced 
me, had I been on the jury, to subscribe to a verdict 
of guilty. In the case of Mrs. Maybrick the evidence 
against the prisoner seems to me to be much stronger, 
and but for the fact that her husband had been himself 
in the habit of taking arsenic, I should have said it 
did not leave room for reasonable doubt. As it is, I 
am uncertain. As Mrs. Maybrick was only twenty- 
four and very good-looking, I am afraid I should have 
been prejudiced in her favour, in which case I might 
have forced myself to be more severe in my judgment 
than if she had made no emotional appeal to me. I 
do not envy anyone who was on the jury or engaged 
in the case. 

I see’ a good deal of criminal trials, and the more I 
see of them the more I am convinced of the impossi- 
bility of eliminating prejudice from the deliberations 
of a large and mixed body of men. Try as you may 
to avoid it, where cold, clear thought and judgment 
alone should rule, emotional currents of sympathy and 
prejudice are set up. You may see it happen before 
your eyes in a murder trial of any complexity. Pre- 
judice, it is true, may often help people to stumble 
on the right verdict; but, if so, they are right for the 
wrong reason. It is roughly true to say that Mrs. 
Maybrick was really convicted because she had com- 
mitted adultery and deceived her husband, and that 
Oscar Slater was convicted because he was a foreigner 
of bad character, who (possibly for entirely private 
reasons unconnected with any crime) left hurriedly for 
America a few days after the murder of Miss Gilchrist. 
The juryman’s mind is prone to say that as a man 
has committed one sin the probability is that he has 
committed another. And that may be true; but if it 
were a fair inference that every woman who is un- 
faithful to her husband is also to be suspected of 
murder if he dies under her care, then I can only say 
that the police would be kept busy preparing cases. 
Anyone who has a wide knowledge of real human 
nature, and not sham, or conventional, or romantic 
human nature, knows quite well that sexual infidelity 
may be associated with the best of other qualities, 
with great kindness of heart and a sensitiveness com- 
pletely incompatible with the commission of cold- 
blooded and cruel murders. The prisoner’s demean- 
our, moreover, is nearly always matter for prejudice. 
I sat during a recent trial at the Central Criminal Court, 
where a prisoner was under cross-examination for 
two days. I heard his conduct commented upon by 
two educated women who sat behind me at different 
times. At one time the prisoner was calm and collec- 
ted. ‘‘ Cold-blooded devil!’’ said one lady, ‘‘ of 
course he did it.’’ At the other time he was weary 
and nervous, his physical strength being undermined 
by the exhausted air of the Court, and by the dogged 
intellectual pursuit of the eminent counsel for the 
Crown. He faltered a little in some quite unimportant 
reply. ‘‘ Ah!’ said the other lady, ‘‘ look at him 
hesitating ; his conscience is not clear.’’ 

That is one great reason against the giving of 
evidence by the prisoner in a murder trial. Unfor- 
tunately, since the passing of the new Act, the refusal 
of the prisoner to give evidence is taken against him, 
and is adversely commented upon, as it was in the 
case of Slater. But I am convinced, on the whole, 


that nine times out of ten, innocent or guilty, it is 
wiser to say nothing, because a man who is being tried 
for his life stands in a lurid light which sets him apart 
from everyone else in the Court, and invests every 
statement, every movement, every demeanour with a 
colour which is quite out of key with the drab tone 


of the ordinary world; the jury are on the qui-vive 
to hear him give himself away, and the simplest state- 
ments may be misinterpreted to quite a hideous extent. 
There is something, moreover, so degrading about the 
loss of liberty, so ignoble about standing in a little pen 
between two warders, that the best words a man may 
say there lose half their human dignity and value. 

There is one reason why I would strongly recom- 
mend the series to which these two volumes helong 
te people who are both interested in humanity, and 
have a sense of their responsibility as citizens. Very 
few people can hear an important criminal trial. The 
ordinary Court of Law has accommodation for only 
a small audience, and few people have the time to 
devote eight or nine consecutive days to the hearing of 
even one such case. Yet the things that take place 
in these Courts are done in the name of us all, and 
when the judge and jury deprive a man of liberty or 
life, they do it on our behalf and with our authority. 
It is of almost infinite importance that their work 
should be well done, and it is likely to be done all 
the better if the public, whom they represent, takes an 
intelligent interest in it, while for the ordinary citizen 
it cannot but be an educating and wholesome experi- 
ence to follow, even though it be in an armchair by 
the fireside, the fortunes of one of his fellow-men who 
has become entangled in that slow and deadly 
machinery which weaves round him, strand by strand, 
a fabric which is first a web of gossamer, then a 
close-meshed net, and finally a curtain that separates 
him for ever from the world. 


ENGLISH IBSEN. 
By Joun PALMER. 


AS Ibsen really a great poet? It is futile asking 
yourself questions which you have no ability to 
answer ; but sometimes it cannot be avoided. For the 
last few days people have busily compared Ibsen with 
Shakespeare; they have talked about ‘‘ The Pre- 
tenders ’’ and ‘‘ Macbeth ”’ in the same critical breath. 
I assume that they speak with authority ; that the com- 
parison drawn between the two plays was in no way 
suggested by accidental analogies of plot or character. 
But though I respect the general opinion of those who 
have read his plays that Ibsen may without absurdity 
be compared with Shakespeare I cannot honestly en- 
dorse it. I have not read the plays of Ibsen. I have 
formed vague ideas as to their merit from a careful 
study of translations. I have read metrical and un- 
metrical transcriptions of those of his works which seem 
in the original to have aimed at a poetical effect. But 
I should be sorry to hang any poet upon evidence such 
as this. All that I can honestly affirm of Ibsen is 
(1) that if he be really a great poet, he is so intensely 
national that translation immediately destroys every 
vestige of. proof; (2) that his poetic appeal is of so 
singular a character that the emotion it rouses com- 
pletely sterilises the translator's ability to express it. 
There is not a line or a phrase anywhere in the English 
tongue that would justify me or any other English 
person in endorsing the opinion to which we have re- 
spectfully listened during the last few days that Ibsen 
was a great poet. 

Let us put aside questions with which we are incom- 
petent to deal. Let us approach ‘‘ The Pretenders ’’, 
not as a possible indication that Ibsen’s original play 
does or does not entitle him to rank with Shakespeare, 
but upon its simple merits. Let us put Norwegian 
Ibsen out of our reckoning. If we should fail to dis- 
cover that the Haymarket play is a great tragedy, 
and should be so negligent as to omit comparing it with 
‘* Macbeth ’’, the people who have really read the plays 
of Norwegian Ibsen must not be impatient. It is they, 
not we, who have associated the Haymarket produc- 
tion with his name. 

I have often before alluded to the managers’ pleasant 
habit of presenting the audience with a ‘‘ Foreword ”’ 
upon the play they have come to see. The idea is to 
tell the audience, being simple bodies, what to think of 
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the production. The audience at the Haymarket is 
happy in a ‘‘ Foreword’ by Mr. William Archer, than 
whom no one could be more competent to tell them 
who’s who in the story; which bits are particularly 
admired by the cognoscenti; what is the position of 
the play with regard to votes for women and the litera- 
ture of the world. Moreover, Mr. William Archer, as 
everyone knows, has ascended into the clouds and com- 
muned with Norwegian Ibsen’s mighty spirit as man 
to man. His lightest word—if it be not disrespectful 
to describe any of Mr. William Archer’s words as light 
—is an edict. 

There is a phrase of Mr. Archer about the Haymarket 
play upon which I wish particularly to linger. Skule, 
Hakon, and Bishop Nicholas are described as ‘“‘ three 
great character-studies ’’. Mr. Archer’s phrase hits off 
quite accidentally the few ideas about Ibsen which I have 
been able to get from a reading of English versions. 
English Ibsen’s people—I know nothing of Norwegian 
Ibsen—are, for me, almost every one of them not 
characters, but character-studies. |The distinction is 
vital. I have in my mind’s eye a gallery of figures 
whose mechanism is all as comfortably and as completely 
clear as a colony of bees working under inspection in 
an observation hive. I feel that I could draw a schedule 
of their motives, make an inventory of their emotions. 
But somehow these figures, though their characteristics 
are truly noted and precisely expressed, are no more 
creatures of humanity than Olivia’s two lips indifferent 
red, two grey eyes with lids to them, are a beautiful 
woman. I should not feel in the least surprised to meet 
Falstaff to-morrow in Fleet Street, nor should I feel 
in the least as if he were a stranger. But I should be 
tremendously surprised to meet Hedda Gabler, and I 
should be very ill-at-ease in her company. Yet of the 
two Falstaff, like any other person I really know, is 
the more mysterious creature. I could make an 
exhaustive inventory of Hedda Gabler; she is a 
character-study ; you may detect how she is built up; 
her movements are algebraical—they can be worked out. 
But I could no more make an inventory of Falstaff, or 
explain him, or work him out, than I could write a sequel 
to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry IV ’’. Ibsen’s people, as dis- 
closed in the English transcriptions of his plays, are 
essays in psychology, inventories of observed charac- 
teristics, beings pieced carefully together by an expert 
mechanician who tests every joint as he passes to the 
next, and leaves at last the perfect ‘‘ study ’’ of a man. 
Three great character-studies ’’, says Mr. Archer; 
and the phrase rings true. No one with any respect for 
language would speak in this way of Falstaff or Mac- 
beth. Falstaff is not a character-study : he is Falstaff. 

I was never more clearly sensible of English Ibsen’s 
failure to present character in the round than in watch- 
ing the progress of the Haymarket play. Piece by piece 
each individual study grew, motive was added to motive, 
trait to trait, till the whole, like a piece of mosaic or 
stained glass, was finished ware. Take, for example, 
Bishop Nicholas. Bishop Nicholas is an awful warn- 
ing to managers who produce English Ibsen that their 
motto must be that of the intolerable Brand—all or 
nothing. People at the Haymarket who watch the 
piecing together of Bishop Nicholas are soon sensible 
that something is missing. One or two brain-cells seem 
to have been mislaid. The figure behaves a little oddly 
now and then. This is not English Ibsen’s fault; 
English Ibsen never mislays anything. But ‘‘ The Pre- 
tenders ’’ is a long play, and it has had to be cut. Now 
it is impossible to cut English Ibsen without disaster. 
Cutting English Ibsen is like showing a mosaic after 
someone has gone over it with a pick-axe. When you 
are building up character-studies motive by motive, 
when you are sticking together the pieces of a human 
mind, you must be careful that all the motives and all 
the pieces are intact. It does not do to miss a figure 
when you are solving an equation. Bishop Nicholas 
has suffered. The audience was asking audibly on 
Monday evening why the Bishop was so perversely mis- 
chievous and wicked. The audience was right. It felt 
that the Bishop was too bad to be true, that there was 


something which required explaining. When the 
audience went home, it took down English Ibsen from 
the shelf, and discovered what was the matter. The 
Bishop, like everybody else in English Ibsen, is quite 
complete ; but the producer who spares us a recapitula- 
tion of the conduct of his youth necessarily hampers us 
in understanding the conduct of his age. 

Here is a root distinction between character-studies 
and characters. You must know every chapter of 
Bishop Nicholas before you can get him into your 
head. You must peruse him as Achilles perused 
Hector. He appeals to your judgment, and you 
must have all the evidence before you ere you can agree 
to accept him as the likeness of a man. He is, as Mr. 
Archer tells us, a character-study. Falstaff, on the 
other hand, is a character. We do not peruse him. 
We do not ask him for his passport. We require of 
him no evidence. We accept him from the moment of 
his first appearance, knowing that, from hidden springs 
of his being, all that he says and does will come as 
naturally as eating. Falstaff is not reconstructed in 
our minds by the things he says and does. What he 
says and does seems rather the expression of what he 
is. He would be as real to us, and no more mysterious, 
had he survived only in the fragment of a single scene 
instead of running through three consecutive plays. For 
each scene is but a further expression of the man we 
already know—a few more words with a friend. Shake- 
speare is here a perpetual paradox for the critic. No 
one’s characters suffer less than his from the manager’s 
blue pencil; merely we see less than otherwise we 
should of people we instinctively know. On the other 
hand, no one may less justifiably be mutilated than 
Shakespeare ; for we want to understand people as well 
as to know them; and the people of a great poet are 
ever more mysterious as they are more real. The more 
we know them, the less we seem to understand. 


MUSIC FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. 
By F. Runciman. 


.)*- ARTHUR SOMERVELL is employed as one 
of H.M. inspectors of schools; and, as any real 
enthusiast for his calling is never too proud to learn 
something, I will show him how to inspect music, 
selecting as the subject of my object-lesson his own 
‘* Thalassa’’ symphony, produced at Queen’s Hall on 
Monday night. My report to the President of the 
Education Board would run somewhat in_ this 
fashion: ‘‘ This is evidently the work of one who is, 
in the text-book sense, a competent musician, and 
shows no promise whatever. By avoiding errors and 
following the best models, and especially by desisting 
from any innovations, the author has turned out a 
sound piece of workmanship, which, however, no one 
who has heard it once will wish ever to hear again’”’. 
Now, an inspector is rarely called on to justify his 
judgment—happily for himself. But a musical critic 
is, and I will therefore proceed to analyse Dr. Somer- 
vell’s achievement. Let me begin by quoting the 
eminent analyst: ‘‘ Although the Symphony in D 
minor is entitled ‘ Thalassa’, and each movement is 
headed with a quotation associated with the sea, the 
composer would like it to be understood that his work 
is not programme music in the sense of illustrating a 
definite series of events, and that, to use his own 
words, ‘ although it was written on the sea-shore it is 
land, not sea music’’’. I turn to the quotations: (1) 
‘*. , . immortal sea, A World whereon to triumph 
and be free’’; (2) ‘‘‘ Killed in Action’. 25 March 
1g12”’; (3) ‘‘ Magic casements looking on the foam 
. . . of faéry lands ’’; (4) ‘‘ Oh, I’ve seven ships upon 
the sea, The eighth brought me to land, With four- 
and-twenty bold mariners And music on every hand’ . 
The first clearly refers to the sea; as there were no 
sea-battles last year the second must refer to 
the land; the third baffles me: I don’t know 
what the foam of faéry lands may be; number 
four deals with both sea and land. Was ever there 
such a glorious muddle! Were not Dr. Somervell 
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known to be hard-headed rather than romantic this 
plan, or absence of plan, might suggest something 
verging on imbecility—it hints at softening of the brain. 
Says Mr. Somervell, this ‘‘ is land, not sea music”? ; 
and we must allow a composer to know his own inten- 
tions best—others can deal only with the accomplish- 
ment. His purpose was to deal musically with the 
land; and we must suppose he drew his inspiration 
from the land. And the music may be said to justify 
him thus: land=earth=dust—and dusty of the dust 
this music is. Dr. Dryasdust might have written it, 
and if we were all properly named he probably did. 
When most of us think of the land in contradistinction 
to the sea we mean the earth from which all pleasant 
green things spring, the earth bathed with cool wet 
winds, refreshed by rains, or warmed by sunshine with 
flying shadows thrown from the shifting clouds—the 
magnificent earth, our heritage, the thought of whose 
beauty thrills us. And there is the sea, ever-changing, 
fierce in its anger, the devourer of navies, nay, of 
whole continents, lovely in calm, and its eternal voice 
always sounding to reveal the heart of its mystery and 
always baffling us. Dr. Somervell will have no truck 
with the sea; and we know what he makes of the land. 
His symphony might be an endeavour to solve in tones 
the problem of the taxation of ground-values. It was 
written by the sea-shore-—possibly the esplanade at a 
fashionable watering-place. 

Hardened though I am, and accustomed to the 
audacity of the Academic school, it fills me with admira- 
tion to find a composer with the assurance to put for- 
ward the opening four bars of the first movement as a 
theme. It is an invertebrate series of notes, a mere 
length of chewed string, devoid of character, colour, 
feeling, unpregnant, containing no possibilities of 
development, or anything to unfold as the stream of tone 
flows along. In a word, it is precisely the sort of 
theme, or rather substitute for a theme, that professors 
give to elementary students beginning to study 
“‘ form ’’. It might come out of one of the exercise-books 
Mr. Somervell doubtless industriously filled in his 
Royal College days; and in those days it would cer- 
tainly have met with the approval of Professors Parry 
and Stanford. But it has no business, not even as a 
casual, filling-in passage, much less as a theme, in 
what we are asked to accept as a work of art. The 
noisy, very Academic orchestration only makes matters 
worse. I have repeatedly pointed out that anyone can 
produce a noise from the orchestra by the simple trick 
of writing a lot of notes and marking them to be 
played fortissimo; but that is a different matter from 
getting a rich mass of tone by combining a number of 
living parts. The one method belongs to the science 
of mechanics, the other to the art of instrumentation. 
In the same way anyone can set down a long string 
of notes and direct them to be played in a very short 
time, and thus get a superficial effect of excitement 
and brilliancy, but that is a very different thing from 
creating rapid passages, full of character, that sweep 
along by reason of their own irresistible internal 
energy. The one method is trickery: to do the other 
thing requires what we call genius. Dr. Somervell’s 
first theme, then, is no theme, possesses no energy, 
no individuality, no colour; and his second is almost 
a replica of the first. Here we find an illustration of a 
most touching fallacy that lingers in the Academic 
mind—that variety is gained by mere change of key. 
To-day the old tonalities and relationships of key and 
the rest are gone down the winds: to write a passage 
in the key of D minor, as Mr. Somervell does, and call 
it a first subject, and proceed to a passage in F major— 
the ‘‘ orthodox ’’’ key in ancient times—and call it a 
second subject—to do this is to invite ridicule. Mr. 
Somervell himself does not keep his first so-called 
subject in D minor for many bars—it promptly 
branches into F major and other keys, so that when the 
so-called subject number two arrives there is no con- 
trast to be noticed by the ear—the contrast exists only 
on paper or in an Academic analysis. Something more 
was needed—contrast in the stuff of the music; and, as 
I have said, number two is of the same type exactly 


as number one; both are trite, insignificant, school- 
boyish. That a man of fifty should offer such rubbish 
to the public only shows what an Academic training 
will do. And can it be that the subservience of school- 
masters to the inspector has raised Mr. Somervell so 
high in his own estimation that he has forgotten the 
necessity of rigorous self-criticism? The working- 
out section is appalling in its sheer dulness. I have 
referred to the whole symphony as dust, but this is 
sawdust, baked to a turn. There is no more attempt 
at continuous invention than there is any attempt at 
invention in the themes. I believe that in the mighty 
works of Gore-Ouseley, Macfarren, Prout, Banister, 
and the rest I could find ‘‘ authority ’’, chapter and 
verse, for every stale old device used. It is twenty 
years since such a cartload of bricks from the de- 
molished houses of other people was shot in a public 
hall. 

The funeral march is indeed a melancholy affair. 
The only point to note in connexion with it is the 
analytical programmist’s remark that “after about 
sixteen bars the rhythm and sentiment of the music is 
calmed by the entrance of ’’ a phrase which is nearest 
in the whole symphony to being passionate. As for 
the ‘‘ Vivace’’ which follows, there was apparently 
something very wrong at the performance, for Nikisch 
took it moderato. It is a harmless thing, a rather 
tame imitation of Edward German; and to call it a 
vivace is to misuse words. ‘True, when a section in 
triplets comes on the notes fly past quick enough, but 
what I have previously said holds here—the music 
does not move of its own volition; there is no sense 
of lightness and velocity; for all the actual speed the 
thing seems cumbrously to drag heavily on leaden feet. 
The finale opens with a kind of psalm-tune— 
‘* heralded ’’’, as the analysts say, by something that 
might be an excerpt from the first movement—and the 
theme of the allegro is the best in the work. This is 
followed by a quite jolly music-hall tune, which I 
strongly recommend Mr. Somervell to use for a sepa- 
rate piece : it would certainly become, popular at pic- 
ture-palaces and resorts of a like nature. The analyst 
tells us that the first subject is ‘‘treated’’ by the 
brass and basses, but omits to mention for what 
malady. Had he referred to the subjects of the first 
movement I should have surmised it was softening of 
the spinal column. 

The other day, walking in my grounds—about eight 
feet square—I noticed a rotten branch on a tree and 
broke it down. One of those withered twigs will I 
now take and plant, and I will water it every day with 
care; and should it ever burst into leaf I will expect 
something fresh and original from Mr. Somervell. 
His invention is a very dry twig, and it is obvious that 
he has not even taken the pains to water it: he is con- 
tent that it should remain dry. I refrain from saying 
more than a word concerning his symphonic variations, 
played later in the evening by Mr. Donald Tovey. 
They belong to the same species of music as the sym- 
phony—backboneless, colourless, devoid of force, notes 
mechanically set down. After the first four variations 
I bolted—a little more of that sawdust and I should 
have choked. 

It is evident to me that the Academic school is 
making a last desperate, determined struggle for exist- 
ence. Its ascendency is gone for aye ; but official posts 
must be held at all costs, and when musicians like Mr. 
Landon Ronald are succeeding persons like Mr. Cum- 
mings at the Guildhall School things are beginning to 
look black indeed. Of late there have been made 
many efforts to force old-fashioned Academic music 
upon us; but I fear—or rather it delights me to say— 
that the game seems up. It is odd that the London 
Symphony Orchestra should take a hand with Acade- 
micism as its partner. To bring Nikisch over and per- 
form two long works must have cost a deal of money ; 
and though generosity is a fine thing it may be mis- 
placed. I must add a line about Nikisch, His per- 
formance could not be judged, of course, in Dr. Somer- 
vell’s works; but in Weber’s ‘‘ Oberon’’ overture and 
one of Bach’s Brandenburg concertos I saw more 
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clearly than ever the need for a sentry-box. Gesticu- 
lations and antics reminding one vividly of the Stock 
Exchange and Houndsditch distress the eye and dis- 
tract the attention. The band itself played superbly, 
and all the soloists in the concerto may be congratu- 
lated on the beauty of their tone and the sensitiveness 


of their phrasing. 


LELY AND THE STUART PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS.* 


By D. S. MacCo.t. 


ERTAIN tracts of painting have been neglected by 
most of the explorers, and one of them is the 
earlier history of portrait work in this country. The 
greatest names and many of the lesser are those of 
foreigners ; it has therefore been tempting to begin the 
history of English painting with the very definite 
British explosion of Hogarth, and to group his prede- 
cessors loosely about their masters, when they are 
allowed a separate existence. Historical interest, how- 
ever, has in our time come to the rescue of painters 
whose art alone had not been strong enough to fight for 
them. The work begun by George Vertue and Horace 
Walpole was taken up again when the National Por- 
trait Gallery was founded in 1856; the growth along- 
side of it of the Print Room and its treasures, the labours 
of Sir George Scharf (a mass of them still in MS.) 
and of other keepers of those collections, the Loan 
Exhibitions at Kensington in 1866-7-8, the Tudor and 
Stuart Exhibitions at the New Gallery, and those re- 
cently held at Oxford have laid the foundations for 
systematic research. Mr. Fairfax Murray, moreover, 
has given a room of signed English portraits to Dul- 
wich, and the National Gallery, under Sir Charles 
Holroyd, is turning an indulgent eye on the National 
school. 

The research, as a study in the art of painting, is 
much of it thankless enough. In the later Tudor and 
earlier part of the Stuart period England lies in a 
backwater of painting. Holbein himself was born 
twenty years later than Titian, but by the genius he 
threw into a more primitive convention held up the 
development of painting in a charmed arrest, as if no 
Titian had ever existed. From him came the lovely 
miniature art of the English Hilliard, and that of his 
successors, but the painters who fill the scene from 
Holbein’s death till the time of Rubens and Van Dyck 
are beings of the backwater, with a few notable excep- 
tions. Such is the painter of the severe yet fanciful 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth at Hampton Court that still 
absurdly bears the name of Zuccaro. The same name 
is given to the beautiful ‘‘ James I. as a Boy”’ at the 
National Portrait Gallery and Hardwick Hall, and to 
the ‘‘ Darnley’ at the latter. Ghaeraedts is the new 
name in favour for such works. Whoever the authors, 
in these we have an extension of the ‘‘ limner’s’’ art 
from miniature to picture with delightful results. 

In 1632 came Van Dyck, and the tyranny of a perfect 
rhythmical pattern and of princely bearing in his por- 
traits carried all the English and the rest off their feet ; 
some, like Dobson, born as happy fishes in the element, 
others, like Lely, to swim lustily with some puffing, 
others to splutter and hang on like grim death to life- 
preservers. At one point or another a sense of sturdy 
or subtle character makes itself good (Mr. Baker does 
well to draw attention to Lely’s Greenwich Admirals), 
a variation in colour-scheme or handling of paint is to 
be allowed, but there is no creator. Van Dyck’s pose, 
Van Dyck’s hand, Van Dyck’s spirit, were creditably 
aped, missed, or awkwardly worn as a misfit, but there 
is no escape from them for those Northerners who had 
once felt their enchantment. Lely, as Mr. Collins 
Baker contends, was a fine technician and colourist, and 
others, like Michael Wright, had a relative indepen- 


* “Lely and the Stuart Portrait Painters: a Study of English 
Portraiture hefore and after Van Dyck.’"’ By C H_ Collins 
Baker. With 240 Reproductions after the Original Pictures. 
Two vols London: Lee Warner, publisher to the Medici 
Society. 1912. £6 6s. net. 


dence; but no one remakes the mould, or has the 
courage to use the stiffer mould natural to less com- 
manding gifts. The gap between the ideal aimed at 
and the aptitudes of the scholars may be measured by 
glancing through the portraits reproduced in these 
volumes. The painters are ‘‘ face-painters”’, to use 
the accurate old description of them. The faces are 
painted as if fixed in a photographer’s ‘‘rest’’, and 
have no part in the movement of the body ; the painter 
might have said to the sitter, after finishing the head, 
‘‘ Now take an attitude’’. The arms and hands are 
thereupon whirled about in some Van Dyck pattern, 
while the head looks on; but the secret of Van Dyck, 
by which body and head, and hands however idle, are 
part of one rhythmical impulse and movement, is never 
caught. 

Such is the material, obscured by centuries of neglect 
and confused tradition. To disentangle it demands the 
unusual combination of an eye for the discrimination 
of painters’ styles and a heart for the tracking of docu- 
ments and records. Mr. Collins Baker is a scholar 
of this type. He has a painter’s training, unfailing 
patience and interest in applying the Morellian science 
to noses and eyelids and fingers in the dullest work of 
obscure portrait-makers, and he combines this with 
research in the Record Office and other directions. He 
leaves out Van Dyck himself, who has been very fully 
dealt with by Mr. Lionel Cust, but gives for the first 
time a connected survey of the field from the 
Ghaeraedts to Michael Dahl. In the case of each 
painter he collects what information is to be found 
about his life, training and practice, then examines and 
analyses the portraits attributed to him, in many cases 
adding to their number, in others handing them over toa 
more probable author; for example, a ‘‘ Van Dyck”’ 
in the Louvre becomes a Lely. We have the fruit 
here of years spent in visiting private collections as well 
as noting the pictures that have passed through exhi- 
bitions and sales. 

The solid nature of the work is shown not only by 
the text but by the chronological lists of portraits at 
the end of the book, for which students will bless the 
author. It is likely enough that when those other 
students come upon the field some of Mr. Baker’s con- 
clusions will be disputed. But he has reduced the 
material to order, added to our knowledge not only of 
Lely but of secondary men like Cornelius Johnson and 
Soest, and given, in every case where he departs from 
tradition, intelligible reasons for the departure. In a 
country where there is little encouragement of historical 
research, and the openings for official employment that 
might reward it in a modest way are so few, a work 
like this deserves high praise. For one man in England 
who undertakes a tough job like this at the beginning 
of his career there are a dozen in Germany, and in our 
numerous books on art the rule is a little slipshod 
history at third-hand floating in a verbiage of 
‘* criticism ”’. 

The writing, as might be expected in a first book, 
shows signs of immaturity. Mr. Baker comes with so 
fresh an appetite to art criticism that he loves its semi- 
technical jargon; he will talk of ‘‘ morphological 
analysis ’’ when he means nothing worse than the 
study of forms, and he fondly takes over words that 
have grown grey in the service of others—the ‘‘ reti- 
cent’’ that no one else dare use till Sir Frederick 
Wedmore has done with it, or the “life-enhancing ”’ 
that is the property of Mr. Berenson. At other times he 
ties himself into luxurious knots of words, because if he 
re-wrote the sentence he would have to sacrifice some 
of them. Thus on p. to, ‘‘ His [the painter’s] suscep- 
tibility to outside influence and vibrations must regulate 
his proneness to impression ’’, seems, when we have 
cancelled out the superfluous words, to mean “his 
impressionability must regulate his impressionability ”’. 
Or, on p. 11, “* By expressing in his greater way this 
quiet self-sufficiency, this absolute candour and unself- 
consciousness Velazquez reveals a similar school of atti- 
tude’’. The sentence re-written would run: “ Velaz- 
quez is quietly self-sufficient . . . in a greater way”’. 


I have noted also one or two slips: ‘‘ disingenuity ’’, 
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p. 11, would be awkward for ‘‘ disingenuousness ’’, 
but “‘ ingenuousness ’’ seems to be intended; on p. 1, 
‘* in Lely’s earlier work, for example, some of his Green- 
wich Admirals’’, ‘‘ earlier’? ought surely to be 
‘‘later’’, and ‘‘ refraction’’, on p. 73, “* reflection’’. 
Again, on p. 37, ‘‘ Van Somer seems to have 
realised objects more or less in two dimensions ’’ will 
hardly do. He could not realise in less than two; three 
is evidently intended; but more than three will hardly 
do either. The defects I speak of are most marked in 
the introductory chapter; when Mr. Baker gets to work 
he writes more straightforwardly, and quite rightly 
presses into service any words that will convey the 
differences in drawing, colour and texture that are 
so difficult to put into words at all. The chapter on 
National Temper in Stuart portraits just referred 
to is a little doubtful in doctrine as well as in expression. 
We may agree that there is something stolid about 
the run of Dutch painters, but to predicate a gentle, 
shy chivalrous unselfconscious poetry about English 
portraiture as a whole strikes me as a shaky generalisa- 
tion. Dobson is romantic, but does not seem to me un- 
conscious of it; the eyes and lips are rather uneasy. I 
note, by the way, Mr. Baker’s view that the portrait 
of the Duke of Newcastle at Clumber is a Van Dyck 
and not a Dobson with a query; but I judge from the 
reproduction. 

In addition to the dated lists of portraits already 
mentioned, lists of engraved portraits are given, and 
various documents, including records of Lely’s trans- 
actions as a lender to Royalty; also lists of obscure 
Stuart and post-Stuart painters; there are, farther, 
extracts from an interesting treatise on painting 
printed from a late seventeenth-century manuscript ; 
and extracts from Pepys to illustrate the chronology of 
fashions in dress. Last of all, a word should be said 
of the very full indexes, indispensable in a book of this 
sort, but too often absent or imperfect. 


The publishers of the book have done their part hand-* 


somely. There are two hundred and forty illustrations, 
several of them in colour, produced with the care for 
which the Medici Society is well known; and the book 
is printed at the Chiswick Press, on good paper, with 
well-proportioned pages. Its price is that of a limited 
edition; it may be hoped that a cheaper issue, with 
black-and-white illustrations only, will be called for. 
It is also to be hoped that the author will carry on the 
story, clearing up the terrain vague that lies between 
the Stuart period and Hogarth. There are figures like 
Highmore who deserve to be dusted, and pre- 
decessors of Reynolds who are very little known. I 
miss, by the way, from Mr. Baker’s period, the most 
beautiful face in it, whether by Van Dyck or another, 
that of Graham of Claverhouse in the collection of 
Miss Leslie Melville. I say the most beautiful face, 
for the painting is duller in tone than the photographs 
suggest, but it is still masterly, and I would barter the 
lives of all the blight of painters blown by the east 
wind to England from Germany, Holland, Sweden, and 
other realms Cimmerian to know who the painter of 
that noble creature was. 

When Mr. Baker has told me that I will let him take 
me by the hand and present me to the ‘‘ F. How” he 
has created and to all the other gentle English ghosts 
he has called up, and I will promise to admire them. 


ENGLISH FIGURE-SKATING. 
By A. E. Craw 


is an insular paradox that figure-skating in the Eng- 

lish style is probably the least known of English 
sports. It is as little likely to pass into the limbo of 
“‘sports obsolete ’’ as is the royal game of tennis 


(which, by the way, I rejoice to see the Prince of Wales 
is taking up at Oxford), but, like that great game, it is 
seldom brought before the popular eye. And, during 
the years 1905 to 1910, when the N.S.A. was unable 
to hold any competitions, the absence of out-of-doors 
ice not being counterbalanced by any artificial area 
sufficiently large—Prince’s is too narrow for combined 


figures—this eminently English art became more than 
ever secluded and recondite, though at the height of 
its development in skill. 

It was on the huge ice-rinks of S. Moritz and Davos 
that English skaters created the art out of the elements 
common to it and to the International style. This was 
in the eighties, and ever since, on an increasing num- 
ber of Swiss rinks, a “‘ little band ’’ (in Plato’s phrase) 
of English athletes has developed and guarded a unique 
“‘craft and mystery’’. Like Rugby football, with 
which it has many analogies, as its complement, Inter- 
national skating, has with Association, it has never 
aimed at popularity, never harboured a professional 
element, and never hidden its secrets. Of a dozen 
excellent books on the art the best are by masters in 
other fields as well, Sir Henry C. Lowther and Mr. 
E. F. Benson. The former writes of the subtle science 
of the art like the Platonic Socrates; the latter leads 
the learner from the premier pas to the final coup de 
théatre, like a Dodo turned governess. 

The retired paterfamilias, who takes a first-hand 
interest in the athletic development of his boys or girls, 
or both, and who takes them out to Switzerland for 
January, might do worse than study Mr. Benson’s 
charming volume. Of course, there is tobogganing, 
and of course there is ski-ing ; the plank-hoppers just 
now have a corner and they are deservedly strong ; but 
still there is skating. The other day an Anglo-Indian 
father asked my advice about skates for his thirteen- 
year-old daughter. A winter in Switzerland. . . I 
expounded the difference between English and Interna- 
tional skates. This was accepted, as non-essentials 
always are accepted. I then made the difference essen- 
tial, and enlarged upon the muscular and athletic 
polarity of the two styles. Only adult legs can stand 
the strain of the ‘‘ continuous movement ’’ which is the 
capital of the International skater. The only interest 
he gathers from the swing of arms and body and un- 
employed leg at a change or turn is continuity. He 
gathers no speed, and his balance (of all things in all 
skating this is the super-thing) is a mere reach-me- 
down, instantaneous and preparatory to another in- 
stantaneous spell, the whole business being a pendu- 
lum-series, a repetitive switch-back. But the English 
skater aims at speed and space; his figures are not 
fifty-inch but fifty-yard movements, and his balance is 
as permanent as that of an aeroplane. With a few 
short steps he gets up speed; then, when on his edge— 
it may be ‘‘ outside forward’”’ or ‘‘ inside back ’’, or 
otherwise—he assumes a position minutely calculated to 
preserve balance and minimise friction. His skate- 
blades are relatively low, not stilt-like as are the Inter- 
national’s ; their edges are parallel, not torpedo-shaped ; 
they are smooth, but not sharp; their curve is of a big 
radius, six and a half feet. In sympathy with this 
perfect ‘‘carrier’’, the skater’s body observes every 
principle that conduces to pace and control. The body 
is upright, the knee rigid, the unemployed leg close to 
its fellow, the shoulders are sideways, and the head 
erect. There is no gesticulation, no abandon, no beat- 
ing of the air. The effect, which to the uninitiated 
seems so statuesque and possibly wooden, is a nicely 
calculated tension of bones and muscles, as fixed as a 
trigger, for purposes of balance, but as full of spring 
and latent force as a trigger when it is necessary to 
make a ‘‘ change”’ or a “‘ turn’”’ at the orange or else- 
where. 

Anyone who has seen a ’Varsity athlete skating a 
fifty-yard rocker or bracket at full speed can realise 
the principles of English strength and calm more vividly 
than in any physical feat. Comparing the movement 
with the momentary, precarious, and anxious poise of 
the International duing a turn at his highest speed, one 
cohcludes that English skating is athletic, International 
is terpsichorean. The one is as scientific as motor- 
driving, the other as emotional as waltzing. As for 
grace, grace is always “‘ trimmings ’’; but there is the 
grace of the knight on his galloping steed, the grace 
of power in control, and there is the grace of the man 
on the treadmill, the grace of power in slavery. The 
perfect poise of the English skater, his terrific but 
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silent speed, his absence of effort combined with the 
highest potential, his sudden but smooth and bird-like 
changes of edge—a crucial test of equilibrium and 
technique—make a combination more expressive of 
British force and temperament than any athletic move- 
ment known. It is a familiar fact that in athletic 
movements proper woman loses her finality of grace. 
The reason for this, curiously enough, is the fact that 
her characteristic movements are English; they are, 
that is to say, expressive of patience, of force in 
reserve, not of energy in dissipation. Quite the most 
beautiful vision of athletic movement I have ever ex- 
perienced was to see Miss Janet Tooth (one of the only 
two winners of the diamond figure-skating test of the 
N.S.A.) skating turns round the ice-rink at Brighton. 
Tall and fair, with golden hair plaited to her waist, 
she skated brackets and threes round that rink like 
one asleep, so perfect was the rhythm and so uncon- 
scious the pose. And her speed and strength were 
those of a man, though she was but sixteen. That was 
English skating. 

On the other hand, I have seen at Manchester ladies, 
who are exquisite dancers, executing the ‘‘ school- 
figures ’’’ of the International style. It was a painful 
sight ; not because the ladies skated ill, but because the 
movements were ipso facto contortionist, as of course 
they are. The ‘‘continuous movement ”’ so-called, by 
which the skater acquires impetus from a ‘‘ change ”’ 
or “‘ turn ’’, is a voluntary destruction of balance made 
in order to get speed; the body falls forward, so to 
speak ; the foot catches it up; the result of the weight- 
shifting is an acceleration of momentum. But to 
engineer this arms and unemployed leg and body-weight 
have to be exploited in an ensemble of balance, tout a 
fait acrobatic. 

I am not attempting to depreciate the International 
style ; it has its qualities, and no writer can affect them ; 
it has their defects, and no pen can extend them. But 
its exponents in this country have been for the last year 
or two somewhat suffragistic; and the average indi- 
vidual who knows nothing about either style (it is not 
his fault) is liable to be imbued with the prejudice that 
only one kind of figure-skating exists, the kind that is 
exploited in dancing-turns on Sundays at Prince’s. 

As a matter of athletic science, the English style is 
final where speed, control, and reserve force are called 
for. In its team-work it is unique and essentially 
British. A combined figure, skated by one pair against 
another, round an orange as centre on a rink seventy 
yards square, is a miracle even to the layman. For 
even he notes the rhythm of the business and the timing 
which brings each pair simultaneously to the orange, 
there to make a difficult rocker or counter and to sail 
away four-square. The instant after enter the second 
pair as time-perfect as the first ; the whole thing is like 
the inter-action of two pairs of synchronised tops, 
spinning in perfect curves to and from a centre and 
executing reversals of motion en route. 

England’s winters are a permanent handicap to this 
noble sport. It has suffered from their apathy, as 
Rugby football has never had need to, but, believe me, 
the two sports are brothers. The typical Englishman 
beneath the Alps or in an English frost (if this accepts 
the invitation of the N.S.A.) should mark and inwardly 
digest the character of English skating. He will recog- 
nise it at sight by its fruits—an English, strong, unemo- 
tional style. 


WINTER IN CONNAUGHT. 
By Part. 


I AM wintering in a wilderness in the valley of death, 

as if an atonement for the sin of summer joy. 
Yet there is a pleasure in the frozen drop that glitters 
on the gorse, in the chilling spray that fills the wood- 
land shade when the pine trees shake their crests of 
snow, and even in the icicles that fringe the stream in 
which I take my morning bath. Few really learn to 
love the country, but they can welcome the snowflakes 
as the roses. One season makes another’s charm, for 


beauty lives on contrast, and it must have been the 
birth of spring that taught the first lark how to sing. 
The birds forget their music where it is always summer. 

Even Nature has Irish moods. ‘To-night we settle 
down to frost and snow, bolting the byre and packing 
the loft over the stable ; to-morrow tke cattle are grazing 
in soft sunshine. The winds come like the agitations, 
with intervals of hush and mystery, but sometimes with 
a groaning in the dark, when homesteads vanish, and 
men give up the ghost. Murder becomes less popular 
as a winter pastime and as a perennial virtue, but 
Nature howls all day and all night. Ten weeks since 
I came to the country, and every morning I have 
wakened to the same howl. A moment of silence, as if 
the wind god had got out of breath, and then an agony 
of maddened air is shot at us from the nerves of the 
universe, hissing, spitting, tearing, and shrieking. It 
makes the hedges shiver and the wild birds afraid to 
rise from the ground. It shakes and combs their 
heather manes on the moorland fences. It sets the corn- 
stacks dancing. It darts viciously at my window, as if 
resenting the peace inside, and plays its own mad music 
on the trees, half-whistle and half-moan, as if an omni- 
potent but deranged intelligence speaking through the 
dumb things of a harassed world. 

This is but the opening bombardment, and now the 
storm begins to carry water down upon us as if lifted 
for the purpose out of the Atlantic across the mountain 
rim by the western shore. They call it rain, but there 
is too much water to distribute itself in drops, and there 
is not enough time. It comes like a lake let loose in 
the air to fall as it can. It is flung at my window as 
if out of buckets. It washes down the walls, with the 
wind for its scrubbing-brush. It chokes the gullets. 
It fills the valleys. It floats a neighbour’s hay, and 
covers another’s potatoes before they are dug. They 
might have harvested their stuff three months ago, but 
that would have required the exercise of will and a break 
in the leisure, so much more enjoyable when the weather 
is fine. 

The town bird can never know the joy of nesting by 
a cosy peat fire behind well-built walls defying such a 
combination of furies at such close quarters. A storm 
in the town is only a matter of slates and skulls. Mind 
your head, call in the slater, pay the bill, and that is 
all. Inthe country, where the war with Nature is more 
direct, the primal instinct looks into the cavities of 
chaos at the strange wild lights which shoot among the 
heaving banks of cloud, where the eagles cower in their 
mountain turret. Then is the hour to put your back 
to the fire and watch the test of your twenty years’ 
foresight, or to help your neighbour who goes chasing 
his scattered corn across the hills and to remind him 
of your unheeded advice last year. Continual struggle 
and final triumph against the assaults of Nature in a 
situation like this must beget and transmit qualities of 
mind that are impossible in the suburban toast-eater ; 
but though the struggle is continuous the triumph is 
rare, and the general result is an agrarian insensibility 
which takes Nature as dictator and life as accident. 
God sends the storms, and if a man fails to secure his 
haggard, ‘‘ maybe he’ll be as lucky’’. A gable has 
fallen out of one man’s house this winter, but ‘‘ thank 
God it is no worse ’’, and he cannot be convinced that 
his foundation of loose sand had anything to do with 
it. Since God sends the storms, why bother about 
foundations ? 

More than half the houses I know are built into 
banks, apparently for something to lean upon, and it 
never occurs to the builders that the cost of the un- 
necessary digging might make a house to support 
itself. There is not a stone less building because there 
is so much digging. It is that they must lean on 


something, and where everybody leans on everybody 
else, the mass must go down, even buttressed by a 
Congested Districts Board and its elaborate socialism 
in disguise at other people’s expense. I know a typical 
house with the thatch only about a foot from the soil 
all along the south wall, and the ground rises outward, 
carrying the water down into the masonry. The only 
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bedroom had its only window to the north, little more 
than a square foot, and fixed, so that it could not be 
opened for air. Two members of the family were found 
unconscious in bed at midnight, and then it occurred 
to some daring reformer in the neighbourhood that the 
window might be opened; but the rain is still carried 
down through the walls into that room, and no one 
ventures to suggest digging away the bank, because 
the house would have nothing to lean upon. It is the 
bank that leans on the house, in addition to the suffo- 
cating damp, but to see it would mean the exercise of 
reason, and that would be in the direction of science, 
which is ‘‘ dangerous ’’’. Lady Aberdeen makes a cam- 
paign against consumption, as brave as it is useless, 
but no Government dares to attempt a scientific habit 
of mind in the schools, and until the causes of consump- 
tion are known, the effects are likely to flourish. The 
great death-list from phthisis is a small matter com- 
pared with the risks of permitting life to be ruled by 
reason, which would make an end of the ‘‘ master 
peasant ’’ and restore a nation to the use of their wits. 

In other lands, where books are permitted, and a man 
may possess his own faculties, the horizon is of trees. 
Here it is bare hills, and all between is hills as bare, 
blue in the distance, grey at close quarters, with a green 
one here and there, where a few trees and a few books 
are kept about the house. The trees are much fewer 
now than when I was a boy, and so are the books. 
Young trees are offered free of charge at the public 
expense, and they are accepted, sometimes, but as a 
favour. The work of planting and fencing them is too 
much, and the Government expert comes round to find 
them all dead next year, with the pig and the donkey 
foraging on the track. I offered good trees for nothing 
to several neighbours, and they found it too much 
trouble to dig them out of the nursery. Sometimes the 
gift is accepted only on condition that the Government 
expert must plant the trees with his own hands, and 
even then they are left to destruction. Apart from the 
printed rubbish of the ‘‘ National ’’ schools, no book can 
ever be found in the home of such a family, and after 
careful inquiries in many places I am assured that not 
one bookseller can make a living in the whole of Con- 
naught, though the money spent on drink is more than 
twice the rent. When I last looked into the facts, a few 
years ago, there were sixty-two public-houses in the 
little town of Ballyhaunis, with a population of about a 
thousand, but there was no one who would dare to pro- 
pose the adoption of the Libraries Act. The drink bill 
is still about twice the rental of rural Ireland, but there 
are no Drink Courts to fix fair tariffs at the bar of public 
alcohol, and the no-rent platforms are still literally built 
upon beer-barrels. Where so much can be spent to 
make men drunk, and none to make them think, we may 
readily infer the life and character. Ballyhaunis is not 
worse than other places. It is only that I happen to 
know it better. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PRETENDERS.”’’ 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 


g Buckingham Gate London S.W. 
18 February 1913. 


Sir—Last night I went to see ‘‘ The Pretenders ’’— 
and as a matter of curiosity I venture to ask whether 
there are not serious grounds for supposing that Ibsen 
was acquainted with Charles Dickens and wrote in 
collaboration with him. 

In ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’’ we find the plot of a mag- 
nificent tragedy which shows a singular likeness to that 
of the play at the Haymarket. The Dickens version 
runs as follows: 

The plot was most interesting. It belonged to no par- 
ticular age, people, or country, and was perhaps the more 
delightful on that account, as nobody’s previous informa- 
tion could afford the remotest glimmering of what would 
ever come of it. An outlaw had been very successful in 
doing something somewhere, and came home, in triumph, 
to the sound of shouts and fiddles, to greet his wife—a lady 


of masculine mind, who talked a good deal about her 
father’s bones, which it seemed were unburied, though 
whether from a peculiar taste on the part of the old gentle- 
man himself, or the reprehensible neglect of his relations, 
did not appear. The outlaw’s wife was, somehow or 
other, mixed up with a patriarch, living in a castle a long 
way off, and this patriarch was the father of several of the 
characters, but he didn’t exactly know which, and was 
uncertain whether he had brought up the right ones in his 
castle, or the wrong ones; he rather inclined to the latter 
opinion, and, being uneasy, relieved his mind with a ban- 
quet, during which solemnity somebody in a cloak said 
** Beware! "’ which somebody was known by nobody (except 
the audience) to be the outlaw himself, who had come 
there for reasons unexplained, but possibly with an eye to 
the spoons. There was an agreeable little surprise in the 
way of certain love passages between the desponding 
captive and Miss Snevellicci, and the comic fighting-man 
and Miss Bravassa; besides which, Mr. Lenville had 
several very tragic scenes in the dark, while on throat- 
cutting expeditions, which were all baffled by the skill and 
bravery of the comic fighting-man (who overheard whatever 
was said all through the piece) and the intrepidity of Miss 
Snevellicci, who adopted tights, and therein repaired to the 
prison of her captive lover, with a small basket of refresh- 
ments and a dark lantern. At last, it came out that the 
patriarch was the man who had treated the bones of the 
outlaw's father-in-law with so much disrespect, for which 
cause and reason the outlaw’s wife repaired to his castle 
to kill him, and so got into a dark room, where, after a 
good deal of groping in the dark, everybody got hold of 
everybody else, and took them for somebody besides, which 
occasioned a vast quantity of confusion, with some pistol- 
ling, loss of life, and torchlight; after which, the patriarch 
came forward, and observing, with a knowing look, that 
he knew all about his children now, and would tell them 
when they got inside, said that there could not be a more 
appropriate occasion for marrying the young people than 
that; and therefore he joined their hands, with the full con- 
sent of the indefatigable page. .. . 


The plot of ‘‘ The Pretenders ’’ of course is scarcely 
so coherent, but the points of resemblance are so 
numerous as to be hardly explained by mere coincidence. 
The unburied bones, the patriarch or bishop, the castles, 
the banquets, the people in cloaks who say ‘‘ Beware !”’ 
or words to that effect, the Outlaw, the Outlaw’s Wife, 
the numerous children of doubtful parentage, the fight- 
ing in the dark, the consequent slaughter, the Outlaw’s 
successes “‘ off ’’, are all reduplicated in a most astonish- 
ing fashion. What is even more striking is that not 
only does Dickens seem to have supplied the Scandina- 
vian master with the machinery of drama, but in the 
following illuminating thumbnail sketch gave the whole 
complex and tragic character of Earl Skule. 


‘* What do you mean to do for me, old fellow? ’’ asked 
Mr. Lenville ... ‘Anything in the gruff and grumble 
way?”’ 

“You turn your wife and child out of doors”, said 
Nicholas; ‘‘ and in a fit of rage and jealousy, stab your 
eldest son in the library.” 

“ Do I, though! ” exclaimed Mr. Lenville. ‘‘ That’s very 
good business.”’ 

“After which,’’ said Nicholas, ‘‘ you are troubled with 
remorse till the last act, and then you make up your mind 
to destroy yourself. But, just as you are raising the pistol 
to your head, a clock strikes—ten.”’ 

“*T see ’’, cried Mr. Lenville. ‘‘ Very good.” 

“You pause’, said Nicholas; you recollect to have 
heard a clock strike ten in your infancy. The pistol falls 
from your hand—you are overcome—you burst into tears, 
and become a virtuous and exemplary character for ever 
afterwards.”’ 

“‘Capital! ’’ said Mr. Lenville. ‘‘ That’s a sure card, a 
sure card. Get the curtain down with a touch of nature 
like that, and it’ll be a triumphant success.” 

That the original of Earl Skule was the hero of the 
French play Nicholas translated for Mr. Crummles can 
be a matter of little doubt to anyone who reads the 
above. 

To be sure, the Earl killed himself and his harmless 
son for the same reason that his prototype wept and 
dropped his pistol, but the similarity of his mentality, 
the chastening of his soul, his general irresolution and 
constant remorse are too conspicuous to be overlooked. 

I am Sir 
Mark SYKES. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LAND. 

To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 
25 Kensington Gore S.W. 

20 February 1913. 

Sir—Your contributor, Mr. Dewar, whose delightful 
articles upon the land are instinct with so true a sym- 
pathy with the villagers, has hit upon the right solution 
of the problem of the rural exodus. Ownership, and 
ownership only, will give a stabie foundation upon which 
to build up the country side. All who have given serious 
attention to the position of the labourer have realised 
the necessity of his having land. In 1896 Lord Win- 
chilsea considered that letting land to labourers was of 
great utility to them, to the landowners, and to 
the community, and that when circumstances admitted 
of it, their having land enough to keep cows was the 
most desirable thing of all. Others advised that land 
from half-an-acre to three or four acres should be 
allotted to each cottage and that alienation of the land 
so allotted should be prohibited. But it was Arthur 
Young who, observing the ‘‘ Squatter”’ class, their 
patient and unwearying industry in the face of every 
obstacle, found that the prospect of becoming owners 
of their cottages was the force that moved them to such 
labours, and his was the famous phrase, embodying a 
wide experience, ‘‘the magic of property turns sand 
into gold.’’ 

They read the riddle rightly, these forebears of ours. 
‘* Let the labourer have land suitable to his needs and 
let the land be his own.’’ ‘This is what Mr. Jesse 
Collings says to-day, and if any man has a right to 
speak with authority on this matter it is he. 

It may be objected that while in theory this policy is 
admirable, in practice it would not work, as the wide- 
spread failure of small freeholders in the past has 
shown that this class cannot stand against a fall in 
prices. 

This objection, if valid, would not apply to the 
labourer with his garden or cow pasture, and so it does 
not touch his case. It would touch him only if he became 
a small holder and so dependent upon his holding for a 
living. But even here it has lost its sting. Little men 
in those hard times lived each for himself, at the mercy 
of the dealer, the seedsman, the merchant, the market, 
the shop. To-day there is an awakening. A stirring 
gospel is being preached. Everywhere men are accept- 
ing it. The gospel expounded by the old fable of the 
bundle of sticks—‘‘ United we stand, divided we fall ’’. 
The small man by himself is powerless. Banded with 
one hundred others of his like he is strong, he can 
ruffle it with the biggest of them, he can buy stock, 
seeds, manures, hire machinery and pedigree sires, sell 
stock, fruit, vegetables as if he were one of the elect 
whose position and wealth give them the advantages 
that without co-operation the small man can never 
secure. And money which ‘‘ makes the mare go’”’, 
money as necessary to the ‘‘ little man’”’ as to the “‘ big 
man ’’—tor money ’’, as Bacon reminds us, like 
muck, it is no good without it be well spread ’’—money 
at a reasonable rate for long periods for the purposes of 
his business; this he can get, too, by standing together 
with his fellows and forming a co-operative credit 
society. 

Other things than land and co-operation are neces- 
sary, it is true. The modern labouring lad and lass 
will not be content to live by land alone. Village life 
is monotonous ; it must be made interesting and pleasur- 
able. ‘* All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.”’ 
Education widens the horizon and brings new wants 
and aspirations. ‘These must be satisfied. 

I remain yours faithfully 
ROBERT YERBURGH. 


THE BRITISH PUBLIC AND THE TURKS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


17 February 1913. 
_Sir—In a former communication, which you were 
kind enough to insert in your issue of 15 February, I 


pleaded for a more sympathetic attitude of the British 
public towards Turkey in her present distress, and I 
endeavoured to show that such an attitude, dictated by 
a sense of justice, is also recommended by a proper 
appreciation of our Empire’s interests. 1 now beg leave 
to bring to the notice of your readers certain facts which 
add greatly to the Turks’ claim for sympathy at our 
hands. 

Some reports that have already found their way into 
the Western Press have given a hint of the manner in 
which the Balkan Allies have conducted their campaign 
of “liberation’’. But the nature and the extent of the 
atrocities which they have perpetrated—the thorough- 
ness with which they have disgraced the sacred emblem 
under which they marched—are only gradually coming 
to light. I have before me several well-attested 
accounts which would go far to enlighten public opinion 
if they could be reproduced in full. As it is, I must 
content myself with a few characteristic extracts, illus- 
trating the methods adopted by the Slavo-Bulgarian 
missionaries of liberty and civilisation. 

At Serres, after the withdrawal of the Turkish garri- 
son, bands of Bulgarian Komitadjis entered the town, 
disarmed the Moslem and armed the Christian popula- 
tion. Next day the regular army under General 
Kovatcheff followed, and official proclamations posted 
on the walls assured the inviolability of the persons and 
homes of all non-combatants. The Moslems had 
scarcely recovered from their panic when a perquisi- 
tion for arms was followed during the night by an in- 
discriminate assault by the Bulgarian soldiers, regular 
and irregular. At first isolated Turks were shot down 
in the streets, but as that involved the accidental 
murder of Christians, the soldiers with bayonets fixed 
rushed into the houses and inns, and a_ wholesale 
butchery ensued. Many wretches were driven into the 
mosques, where they were massacred. Several hun- 
dred women taken from their houses, where they had 
witnessed the slaughter of their fathers, brothers, hus- 
bands, and sons, were shut up in the Turkish school 
opposite the Government House and were violated by 
their captors. 

A great mass of refugees had flocked to Serres from 
the outlying villages. On the day after that night of 
terror, the Bulgarian military authorities tried to induce 
these poor peasants to return home, promising that 
nothing should happen to them. The refugees, know- 
ing already the value of such assurances, declined to 
go and had to be forced to do so. On the way, ata 
short distance from the town, they were all massacred, 
except the young women, who were preserved for a 
worse fate. 

Thousands of prisoners taken in various engagements 
were brought to Serres stripped of everything except 
their shirts and drawers. After a night in the town 
they were brought out under the pretext that they were 
to be sent off to their various destinations. They had 
hardly reached the environs when, tied together by tens 
and fifteens, they were butchered. 

The only Moslem inhabitants of Serres that met with 
a better treatment were the wealthy notables who pur- 
chased their own lives and the lives of their families by 
paying a ransom ranging from £T.3000 to £T.5000 
each. This however d'd not save their houses, which, 
like those of their poorer co-religionists, were pillaged 
from top to bottom. 

I will continue the story of these outrages in another 
letter. 

Yours faithfully 
ZEQUITAS. 


THE LAW OF GUARANTEES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 
Italy 15 February 1913. 
Sir—It may be as well that English Protestants as 
well as Catholics should hear from the lips of the 
Italian Government itself in what contempt it now holds 


the “‘ parole d’honneur "’ given by Italy as regards the 
Law of Guarantees. With reference to the withheld 
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‘* Exequatur’’ to Monsignor Carar (who is appointed 
by his Holiness to the See of Genoa), in response to 
questions put in the Italian Parliament on 10 February, 
the Minister (guarda sigilli) Finocchiaro, in the course 
of his speech defending the action of the Government, 
stated that the Hon. Cavagnari (the deputy who had 
preceded him as Speaker) ‘‘ has said that the Law of 
Guarantees has an international character. Well, I can- 
not admit that in the year 1912 the Law of Guarantees 
has in any way an international character’’. I quote 
from the report of his speech in the ‘‘ Tribuna ”’, 
the Government organ, and the same paper in 
its résumé of the speeches on the subject and in its 
commentary on them says: ‘‘ The Minister . . . pro- 
voked great applause from the tribunes and from the 
Camera [the House] when he expressed astonishment 
that the Hon. Cavagnari could still believe in the inter- 
national character of the Law of Guarantees ’’ ! 

No further comment is necessary. I hope you will 
publish this, if only as a proof of what is sometimes 
doubted by ‘‘fair-play’’ loving Englishmen of all 
persuasions. 

Yours faithfully 
RuTH EGERTON. 


DISINTERESTED MANAGEMENT.”’ 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REviEw. 


Radlett Herts 
18 February 1913. 


Sir—I see in your issue of last week a letter from 
Mr. R. M. Dix on the subject of Disinterested Manage- 
ment. In it, almost the only statement of fact which 
he makes is untrue. It is to the effect that convictions 
for infringements of the Licensing Laws are not pro- 
portionately rarer in ‘‘ Trust’’ houses than in most 
brewery companies’ houses. 

The record of the Home Counties Trust, Ltd., to 
which he refers, is shortly as follows :—The company 
has been in existence for ten years. It has about three 
hundred employees, forty houses of all classes, and no 
prosecution has ever been instituted against any of its 
employees, and this although the number of customers 
served is over two millions per annum. Perhaps Mr. 
Dix will name the brewery companies which can show 
as good a record as this? 

Yours faithfully 
ALEXANDER F. Part. 


MILESTONES. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


Justbray House Ardleigh Colchester 
4 February 1913. 
Sir—It is quite common on many roads in England 
to place the milestones in the way Mr. Evans mentions, 
especially round here, the object evidently being to 
show a driver on the road the distance he has to go by 
a glance in front, and to save him turning his head in 
passing, which he would have to do if the milestones 
were placed the other way. 
Yours obediently 
T. P. Goprrey. 


‘*PROFESSING THEMSELVES TO BE WISE, 
THEY BECAME FOOLS.” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
22 February 1913. 


Sir—I am ignorant as to when militant suffragettes 
first disturbed their peaceful neighbours, but one is 
inclined to think that S. Paul must have had just such 
turbulent enthusiasts in his mind when he wrote of 
certain persons being “‘ filled with all unrighteousness ”’ 
and ‘‘ maliciousness’’, ‘‘ full of debate ’’’ and ‘‘ malig- 
nity’’, ‘‘backbiters, despiteful, inventors of evil 
things, and without understanding ’’. He, moreover, 
implies that they are doubly guilty who ‘‘ not only do 
the same, but have pleasure in them that do them ’’. 

Yours etc. 
ANTI-SUFFRAGETTE. 


The Saturday Review. 


REVIEWS. 
THE TORYISM OF E.” 


“Unionist Policy and other Essays.” By F. E. Smith 
K.C. MP. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1913. 5s. 


VERY reviewer knows the volume of collected 
essays with the prefatory reference to underlying 
unity of thought. Mr. Smith attempts no illusion as 
to his work. ‘* Necessarily fugitive’’ is his own de- 
scription of these papers, and therein he does himself 
less than justice. To some of the essays, indeed, his 
epithet applies. They have been republished because 
of their campaign value. To this group belong the 
essays on the Home Rule and Disestablishment Bills, 
as well as the two speeches which Mr. Smith reprints— 
one, unusually formal for him, delivered in Ulster on 
12 July, the other his very sensible and statesmanlike 
contribution to the settlement of the recent Tariff 
trouble. But mingled with these pieces is another group 
of essays of a very different character. They are not 
fugitive, or rather one of them is fugitive, but only 
because it is not well done. Their theme is the nature 
and function of Toryism, as permanent a thing as can 
be in English politics. These essays give a colour to 
the fugitive papers. In them Mr. Smith lays down the 
principles which guide his judgment, the categories, in 
Kantian phrase, of his political understanding. The 
other essays show us how these principles are applied 
to questions of the moment; and the volume would 
have gained both in clearness and in unity if all the 
bedrock essays had been grouped together at the be- 
ginning. 

The review of the bedrock essays ought to have 
been given to an extremely clever scoundrel. This 
is because no honourable man can pretend to be an 
impartial critic of principles. Either he accepts them 
or he rejects them, and his review is only a statement 
of his reasons. We accept Mr. Smith’s principles, 
regarding them as true Toryism. But for those who 
think otherwise—and, after all, there is no reason why 
Radicals should not do themselves good by reading 
this book—they will be attractive because of their 
extreme candour of statement. Mr. Smith fairly 
faces the point that the Tory party is a collection of 
men who hate Mr. Lloyd George for different reasons, 
or as he himself puts it ‘‘ there exist in the Conserva- 
tive party quite distinct schools of political thought ”’ ; 
as, for that matter, there are in every other party and 
in every Church. There is the school which sighs for 
a quiet life and believes that a period of steady admini- 
stration is what the country requires after a debauch 
of Radical law-making ; and there is the school which 
has its own forward policy, and is as ready as any 
Radical to legislate without quarter. The Tory party 
always includes representatives of both these schools, 
and in the last resort neither is in the least doubtful 
of the real orthodoxy of the other. Mr. Smith bridges 
the apparent paradox by pointing to the various ques- 
tions on which both sections of the party are in agree- 
ment, the necessity of proper defence, of Imperial con- 
solidation, of an adequate Second Chamber, and so on. 
But at every point in his argument Mr. Smith appears 
only to tighten the tangle. For he shows that there 
is unanimity as to ends but not as to means, that the 
party is not agreed whether defence requires compul- 
sory service, or whether the Empire should be con- 
solidated by fiscal legislation, or how the new Second 
Chamber should be composed. Of course Mr. Smith 
knows what he is driving at. He holds that stability 
is the keyword of Toryism, and stability can be 
insured in either of two ways. You can say that as 
all legislation upsets somebody, the less there is of it 
the better; or you can point to the unstable elements 
in the State and legislate to steady them. Hence the 
two schools of thought in the party. 

This general doctrine is worked out, though some- 
what scrappily, in the first essay in the volume, and 
more fully in the essay on ‘‘ The Conservative Party 
and the Principle of Government”’, which is most 
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unwisely printed seventh on the list. Readers would do 
well to begin with this essay and pass on to the paper 
on ‘‘ State Toryism and Social Reform ’’, which is Mr. 
Smith’s justification for the Unionist Social Reform 
Committee. We have seldom read a more cogent 
piece of argument than this essay. It is a real con- 
tribution to the political philosophy of party, and 
deserves to be quoted by the historian. Throughout 
Mr. Smith is reasoning with the more backward school. 
He points out to them that they have accepted the now 
obsolete formule of Individualism, not because they 
really believe in them, but because they make it possible 
to represent Tory Social Reform as identical with that 
very Radical Socialism which it proposes to combat. 
Mr. Smith shows that the two are different, Radicalism 
aiming at revolution on the chance that the new State 
may be better than the old, Toryism at the mainten- 
ance of a stable equilibrium. The tone of the article 
is perfect. There is not the least touch of impatience 
with the men who cannot see that this must be the right 
way. Moreover, as the style of the essay never sinks 
below the dignity of its theme, so the phrasing is never 
clumsy. The description of the idea of Fabian 
Socialism, ‘‘ You begin with gas and water and end 
with the perfect State ’’, is neat and not uncomplimen- 
tary to the Fabians. Nor could Mr. Smith’s whole 
argument be better summed up than in the phrase de- 
claring that Tory Social Reform ‘‘ must be based . . . 
first on the unity of the State which Individualism 
denies, and second, on the conception of the continuity 
and stability of the State which Socialism would 
destroy ”’. 

This essay and two or three others of the same group 
should be mastered by Unionists campaigning in indus- 
trial constituencies. What we have to show the elec- 
torate is not that we can offer something more than the 
Radicals, but that we offer something different and 
more satisfactory to self-respecting men. The whole 
duty of Unionist candidates is summed up in a few 
sentences from the essay on the ‘‘ Principle of Govern- 
ment’’. ‘‘ It is our task to preach to the people in and 
out of season the absolute need of internal unity; to 
establish . . . that social and economic reform can only 
come as an effort of the nation on behalf of itself, 
and not as a blow dealt by one part of the nation against 
another. . . . We may very likely have to ask people 
for sacrifices, but we shall do so on the old principle 
of taxation that a man’s property rightfully belongs to 
him, and that he pays taxes out of it to the State on 
national grounds; we shall not tell property-owners 
that their property is stolen goods.”’ 


PAGET OF OXFORD. 


“ Francis Paget, Bishop of Oxford.” By Stephen Paget 
and J. M. C. Crum. London: Macmillan. 1912. 
15s. net. 


M R. STEPHEN PAGET has a rare touch for family 

biography. Having written a delightful life of 
his father, Sir James, he has now produced a vivid 
memoir of his brother, the Bishop of Oxford. It is a 
difficult job to write your brother’s life. You may so 
easily make it into a family monument with an epitaph 
of all the domestic virtues, or a scrap-book of letters 
and newspaper cuttings. Mr. Paget, aided by the 
Bishop’s chaplain, Mr. Crum, has avoided these risks. 
He has collected plenty of letters—other biographers 
might note with advantage his dislike of what he calls 
“isolated letters to swells’’. He has made extracts 
from speeches and writings. But out of them all comes, 
not an obituary notice or a family scrap-book, but a 
picture, drawn with a firm hand, and noteworthy outside 
the deanery and the diocese in which the Bishop’s work 
was done. 

Francis Paget was one of those boys to whom a public 
school and a university mean everything. When he left 
Shrewsbury and Christ Church, they did not leave him, 
and no wonder. Dr. Kennedy’s school and Dean 
Liddell’s college were not ordinary institutions. They 
must have been strange boys who passed through them 


unmoved. Francis Paget they turned from a pains- 
taking and conscientious plodder into a fine scholar ; 
but they did more than that: they made a self-centred 
and affected boy into a man, able to win close friend- 
ships and fill great places, not without distinction. 
Accurate Greek and Oxford air is no bad mixture. It 
went as near making the Bishop as any outside influ- 
ence could. And with him it was able to work upon a 
nature made pliable by the religious and intellectual life 
of his home. His career ran the usual course, first 
classes, university prizes, a studentship, and a few 
years of acountry living—the regular and well-surveyed 
path to the headship of the House. To the world 
outside Oxford it is of no eventful interest. Eventful 
neither was his later life, and yet it has its interests for a 
wider circle. For Paget was a type, and a high type, 
of Anglican dignitary. His life is almost an epitome 
of Anglican characteristics. He was very cautious, his 
detractors might have quoted ‘‘ Episcopus Anglicanus 
semper pavidus ’’; they would have wronged him. His 
caution did not come from fear. ‘‘ The Bishops are 
taunted ’’, he said once, ‘‘ with being afraid to speak 
out; and I hope often the charge is true. I should be 
very sorry if it were not often true of me; for a man 
must be very self-confident and careless, or even con- 
temptuous of others, if he is never afraid to speak out, 
however deep and difficult and complex may be 
the matter of which he speaks, however great 
the responsibility he bears.’’ Perhaps it was the 
obsession of this sentiment that led him into his 
early difficulties at Christ Church. He seems to 
have turned conferences and confidences and cautions 
into a kind of haute politique. Extreme courses 
and impulsive people moved in him, to quote 
his chaplain’s words, ‘‘a pitying regard such as 
a nurse might give to children that will be sorry after- 
wards’’. He hated—what Bishop would not?—the 
necessity of taking drastic action against one or two 
disloyal clergy. He looked regretfully at the opposi- 
tion to the Runciman Education Bill. He could not 
bear the noise and heat of party politics in the House 
of Commons. _ This cautiousness has always been a 
characteristic of those in high Anglican places. No 
doubt it has something to do with the Establishment, 
not, indeed, in the bad eighteenth-century way, but 
because an Anglican Bishop has a great position in the 
State as well as the Church. Unlike the Bishops of 
Continental countries, he sees many men outside his 
own communion and many cities outside his own 
diocese. Clericalism does not find its leaders in these 
men. Bold policies and extreme courses find their 
scrutiny searching and critical. ‘To an Anglican Bishop 
caution comes ex officio. | Sometimes it is carried to 
excess; sometimes Paget carried it to excess. There 
is another Anglican characteristic which distin- 
guished Paget. His father-in-law, Dean Church, 
called the English Church the Church of sound 
learning. Paget was a _ sound scholar, a sound 
theologian—a theologian by heredity, for Sir James was 
no mean theologian, and a theologian by environment, 
the son-in-law of Church and the pupil of Pusey. His 
classical scholarship was of that high order which 
combines the accuracy of grammars and prosodies with 
the fluency of a modern language. Here again Paget 
was no bad example of the sound learning of the 
English Bishops. 

And, lastly, he had a fit and proper notion of the 
dignity of his place. The best of friends with several 
Nonconformist ministers, he could never allow mutual 
goodwill to compromise the Church’s position. Unde- 
nominationalism was as hateful to him in essence as in 
name; pan-denominationalism in the form of joint ser- 
vices a danger that threatened the Church’s founda- 
tions. It is right that an English Bishop should hold 
these views ; they show no want of charity ; their absence 
is want of loyalty. It was not, therefore, without 
reason that he took the judicious Hooker for his guide 
and philosopher. There was much in common between 
them. For Hooker was the prototype of Anglican 
caution; Hooker was the fine flower of the Church’s 
sound learning ; Hooker, through ill repute and good, 
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upheld the Anglican position. At one point their 
ways diverged. Hooker left the mastership of 
the Temple for the peace of a country rectory. Paget 
left the quiet of the deanery for the turmoil of the 
bishopric. It may have been a great domestic loss that 
drove him to make the change. No man felt his wife’s 
death more than he. Those who knew her have some 
idea of what the loss meant to him. ‘‘ After his great 
sorrow ’’, so he told the Archbishop of York, ‘‘ he had 
determined as the only means by which he could fortify 
his soul against it and prevent it clouding his whole 
life, to devote himself with unsparing absorption to his 
daily tasks and work.’’ The work of an unwieldy 
diocese became ‘‘ almost an idol’’, and ar idol to be 
served with meticulous observance; Confirmations, 
conferences, debates, ceremonies, functions, now in 
London, now in Oxford, now in some remote parish of 
Buckinghamshire or Berkshire—it was a daily round 
that went near breaking him. And it was a wheel with 
a velocity all the greater for the energy with which he 
pushed it. A friend said of him: ‘‘ If the diocese had 
consisted of Cuddesdon, Wheatley and Garsington ”’ 
(three villages instead of three counties), ‘‘ he would 
have worn himself out with the care of it ’’. 

Happily, as he neared the end of his life there came 
a change. He seems to have taken a lesson from the 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress ’’, which he loved to read to his 
Ordination candidates. As he approached the Heavenly 
City his burden of work and worry began to fall off. 
His manner became freer : the joy of life seemed to be 
returning. Those who knew him marked the change. 
There was little about him of the hesitation that, bred 
of excess of caution, had sometimes weakened his 
work. He refused the Bishopric of Winchester; he 
decided to live on at Cuddesdon without doubt or mis- 
giving. His engagement book ceased to haunt him; 
the writing of letters was no longer the first charge on 
the day. When the end came there were few of the 
Oxford clergy who did not feel that they had lost a‘ 
friend. The Church lost, also, not indeed a great 
Bishop—in the rush of a modern diocese it is hard to 
be a great Bishop—not an ecclesiastical statesman, * 
though he took his part in the Discipline Commission 
and the politics of the Church, but one who carried out 
his task with scrupulous care, and who upheld the best 
Anglican traditions of sound learning and dignified 
restraint. 


BOOKSHELF COMEDY. 


“Fortitude.” By Hugh Walpole. London: Secker. 


1913. 6s. 


” OU must remember ”’, says one of Mr. Walpole’s 

characters, ‘‘ that there are two ways of learn- 
ing things. First through all that everyone has written, 
then through all that everyone is doing. Up to now 
you’ve been studying the first of those two.’’ No truer 
words of criticism than these could be addressed to the 
author of ‘‘ Fortitude’’; possibly he had himself in 
mind when he wrote them. 

His new novel is, however, interesting, both because 
it places him definitely in the ranks of those writers 
from whom something good may be expected and 
because its design marks a reaction towards the 
methods of a past generation. The circle of life seems 
to be ever present in his imagination. Incidents are 

of themselves of no value, but every one of them does 
something towards the construction of career and cha- 
racter, and with this in mind Mr. Walpole insists on 
beginning at the beginning. He tells us the story of one 
Peter Westcott from childhood to maturity, taking us 
from the grim home in Cornwall to a disreputable 
Devonshire school, and on to a boarding-house in 
Bloomsbury, to poverty in the East End, to success in 
literature, to love and marriage, and at last to a cata- 
strophe by which most would mark the end. Here, how- 
ever, there is more to come. Peter is going back to 
the struggle, for the circle of life is not completed, and 
for all the author’s apparent pessimism we do not yet 
know whether he would call that circle vicious. It is 


more than probable that he has not made up 
his mind. ‘‘ Fortitude’’, in spite of its wealth of 
observation and its ambitious aims, takes us little 
further into the secrets of Mr. Walpole’s mind than 
did his Cambridge story ‘‘ The Prelude to Adventure ’’. 
Peter goes back to face the world after a crisis just as 
did Olvar Dune in the previous book, and, though the 
one has drunk a little more deeply of the cup than had 
the other, there is a similarity in the positions of the 
two men which leads us to fear that the author is to 
some extent embroidering on his previous theme, and, 
at present, we fancy that he can go no further. Already 
ambitions have, we suspect, outstripped abilities. 
Nothing, indeed, could be finer than the early chapters, 
which show the desolate years of childhood and the joys— 
and terrors of those first excursions which the boy made 
into his little world. Some of this may have been 
written from experience, some from pure inspiration, 
but none of it is conscious invention. It is in the middle , 
of the book that the narrative sags. The book-shop 
where Peter serves and the boarding-house where he 
lives are both places full of old literary ghosts, and 
Balzac haunts the one just as surely as Dickens haunts 
the other. The seat on the Embankment had been 
occupied too, and we could almost fancy that the shade — 
of a great poet had given it benediction. Mr. Walpole’s 
masters are in all this too strong for him; he records 
that which they have told him because he has nothing 
of his own to record. Later on Peter is himself again 
as the writer of a successful first novel and the honoured 
guest at a convivial literary tea party, and his subse- 
quent trials and triumphs appear genuine enough when 
they are concerned with books, but, as he himself found 
out, there is a perpetual struggle between life and litera- 
ture. At the birth of his first child he behaves in an 
astonishing manner. Mad with fear, as we are told, 
for his wife’s safety, he suddenly collects his wits and 
begins to ponder on his responsibility because he may 
be handing on certain characteristics to a new being. 
The change of front is ludicrous, and we fear that Mr. 
Walpole is a student of humanity who at times cannot 
see beyond the space lighted by his lamp. 

Peter as a maker of books is quite possible, but he 
is only a pretence of a man, and we are never able to 
see his wife except through his eyes. Her terror of 
the most common troubles of life is admirably sug- 
gested, but we have the feeling that her weakness was 
matched by that of her husband. The type to which 
she belonged, even now not altogether uncommon, 
needs the strong support of a man, and this, of course, 
was denied her, so that her flight with Peter’s ‘‘ man- 
of-the-world’’ friend, Cardillac, seems perfectly 
natural. Cardillac, by the way, links this novel with 
“The Prelude to Adventure ’’, whilst there is at least 
one other character who comes from a still earlier tale 
by Mr. Walpole, and it may be that a new Human 
Comedy is in the making. Or, again, it may be that 
we are to have the great comedy of the book shelves. 


ROMAN LAW IN THE MAKING. 


“Roman Laws and Charters.” Translated, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by E. G. Hardy. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press. 1912. 10s. 6d. net. 


4 stately fabric of the Roman Civil Law, em- 

bodied in the Digest and the Codes, is de- 
servedly regarded as the most permanent legacy 
bequeathed by Rome to Western civilisation, and 
though its direct influence upon legislation may now 
have almost ceased, the study of its provisions and 
principles must always be essential to a sound juris- 
prudence. But the raising of this fabric, like that of 
Rome itself, was not the work of a day; centuries were 
needed to perfect the technique of which the juriscon- 
sults of the Empire wielded so complete a mastery, and 
the fragments of early Roman legislation which fortune 
has preserved for us have an interest not merely on 
account of their historical content, but also by reason 
of the insight which they give us into the processes 
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by which the Romans attacked and gradually solved 
the problems of legislative form. The fact has to be 
admitted that for all their innate grasp of the principles 
of law, the Romans of the Republican period were 
by no means expert in bill-drafting. | The Master 
of Balliol, in a work recently reviewed, pointed to 
some striking examples of this. In the ‘* Lex Acilia 
Repetundarum ”’, for example, the prosecutor is ex- 
pressly forbidden, in making his selection from the list 
of jurors, to name a senator—notwithstanding the fact 
that, under a previous provision, senators were already 
rigidly excluded from the list in question. This and 
other documents of the period when Roman Law was 
in process of growth are translated with serviceable 
notes and introductions in Mr. Hardy’s volume, and 
publicists who might be deterred from the study of the 
originals by their linguistic difficulty, as well as their 
fragmentary character, may find in this book valuable 
material for the history of legislation. It is not, how- 
ever, primarily for the publicist that Mr. Hardy writes. 
His translations are intended as an aid for the historical 
student, and especially for the Oxford undergraduate 
who has hitherto regarded his tutor’s advice to study 
the laws and charters of the later Republic and early 
Empire as a counsel of perfection. The inclusion of 
the text of Claudius’ speech on the admission of Gauls 
to the Senate, which is neither a law nor a charter, 
is natural when the class of readers to whom Mr. Hardy 
primarily appeals is considered. We cordially welcome 
this effort to promote the study of the original monu- 
ments of Roman legislation, and hope that it may meet 
with the success which it deserves. In saying this 
we by no means imply that we are in agreement with 
all the views which Mr. Hardy expresses; but if or 
when his work is used as a text-book, the teacher of 
Roman history will not fail to point out the uncertain- 
ties which beset the path at every turn. Two or three 
examples must suffice. The Agrarian Law which Mr. 
Hardy translates is without doubt one of the measures 
passed during the period of reaction which followed 
the revolutionary campaign of Caius Gracchus; but 
Mr. Hardy refuses to see in it the ‘‘ Lex Thoria’”’ 
mentioned by Cicero, to whose words he gives a ren- 
dering which is now abandoned by the best authori- 
ties. Again, readers of Mr. Strachan-Davidson’s book 
(referred to above) will be surprised to find, in the text 
of the Acilian Law concerning extortion in the pro- 
vinces, a clause in which the rewards for successful 
prosecution are explicitly offered to Latins, and (so far 
as we can gather) to Latins only; in point of fact, 
although Latins were doubtless amongst those to whom 
the inducements in question were offered, the mention 
of them has to be conjecturally restored in the text— 
a fact which should have been noted. Once more; the 
so-called ‘‘Lex Julia Municipalis’’, preserved on a 
bronze tablet found in Southern Italy, has been 
much discussed in recent years. If it be indeed, what 
the title implies, a comprehensive municipal statute 
enacted by Julius Cesar, it is a singularly ill-arranged 
jumble of provisions; but Mr. Hardy goes much too 
far in stating that this proposition is ‘‘ established 
beyond doubt’’. The arguments which convinced 
Mommsen have been subjected to a searching criticism 
since his death, and we must (for the present) be content 
to regard the origin of the document and its contents as 
an unsolved problem. 

Fortunately it is not so with the municipal 
charters from Spain included by Mr. Hardy in the 
latter half of the volume (the first part, by the way, 
appeared in 1911 under the title of ‘Six Roman 
Laws’, and is reprinted with a page of corrigenda). 
The first is that of Urso, a colony planned by Julius 
Cesar, but founded after his death, not for veteran 
soldiers, but for the urban proletariate of Rome; the 
others belong to the Flavian period, when the Roman 
municipal system was extended, by a stroke of the 
Imperial pen, to all the urban communities of Spain ; 
and they enable us not only to appreciate the remarkable 
achievement of the Roman Government in assigning 
to local and Imperial administration their several 
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spheres, but also to trace the first symptoms of decay 
in a system which, but for the encroachments of the 
centralised bureaucracy, might have fostered a healthy 
political life in the outlying organs of the body politic. 
Mr. Hardy’s book will, we hope, direct not a few 
students of administrative problems to these, the mcst 
valuable documents of their kind which antiquity has 
bequeathed to us; and we have nothing but praise for 
his editing. One point only we may note in which we 
venture to differ from him. In discussing the status 
known as Latinitas ’’—a stepping-stone towards the 
full citizenship of Rome, which was widely diffused in 
the provinces—Mr. Hardy asserts dogmatically that 
‘* Conubium ”’, or the right of intermarriage with non- 
Romans, was not included therein, and that ‘‘ there 
is no vestige of it in these laws’’. Now in a Latin 
town such as Salpensa the local magistrates acquired 
ipso facto the citizenship of Rome; and it is perfectly 
true that in the clause of its charter which reserves to 
them the right of patria potestas over their families 
‘‘Conubium ”’ is not specifically mentioned. But surely 
this is because it was known to be implied in the Latin 
right which they had previously enjoyed. Otherwise 
we should be forced to the absurd conclusion that these 
magistrates were cut off from marriage with their 
townsfolk and converted into a caste; and (pace Mr. 
Hardy, as well as other and higher authorities) we 
believe that the Roman Government was wiser than this. 


ITALIAN MOUNTEBANKS. 


“The Commedia dell’ Arte.” By Winif.ei Smith 
Ph.D. Published by H. Frowde on behalf of the 
Columbia University Press, New Ycrk. 1912. 
8s. 6d. net. 

b Mapes is not by any means a slight study of what 

sounds a light subject. It is written rather for 
experts than for general readers: it is laboriously 
compiled and fuli (rather too full) of footnotes and what 
is usually called ‘‘ patient research’’. One has some 

‘difficulty first in finding then in keeping the thread of 

the discourse—which is a pity, as, to mix metaphors, 

there are many plums in the pudding worth picking out. 

The general scope of the volume is to show the result 

of Italian histrionic influence (always alluded to as 

‘* Italianate ’’, Latinate by the author) upon the stages 

of other countries, English, French, Austrian, and Ger- 

man, and principally it proves that the work of Moliére, 

‘* the greatest French comedian ”’, is full of Transalpine 

reminiscences. To understand why Italian strolling 

players should possess this powerful influence we must 
first depict to ourselves a theatreless Europe—in the 
days before 1550; and even then one theatre only was 
founded in—Mantua! The frequent visits paid by 

Italian troupes to France, their original methods of 

acting, improvising the greater portion of their parts 

as they played them, must have made an impression 

not only on their audience but on the play-actors and 

playwrights of the authorised native companies. Their 

tremendous success as out-of-door ‘‘ mountebanks ”’ 
(Continued on page 244.) 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
EsTABLISHED 1836. 


FUNDS £8,250,000. 
ESTATE DUTIES.—Policies are granted at specially low rates for 
Non-profit Assurances, and these are particularly advantageous for the 
purpose of providing Death Duties and portions for younger children. 


HEAD OFFICE: 10 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. Estd. 1810. 
LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 


100,000 le enjoy perfect hearing by the aid 
of the NEW SI OLZ ELECTROPHONE. 
Actual testimony from grateful persons who 
have had their hearing restored will, we feel 
sure, have more weight than anything we can 


‘4444S 44 


WHA 


With or Without Medical Examination. 
ANNUITIES, SINKING FUNDS. 


“SCIENTIFIC SAYING,” 
post free on application to the 
GENERAL MANAGER, 63 Threadneedle St., London, E.C. 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPEOIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for a Limited Number 
of Premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 
together with valuable options and additional benefits, 
EXAM PLE.—Age 25. Sum Assured £500. 


say. Knowing this, we request everyone suffer- 
ing from deafness to send at once for our 
booklet “ Results ”—it contains many unsolicited 
testimonials from persons in every grade of 
life, who have been relieved from this dreadful 
affliction, highly praising the efficiency of the 
Stolz Electrophone, thus proving that it is a 
genuine scientific invention. Briefly, the 
STOLZ ELECTROPHONE is a miniature 
telephone, so constructed that it magnifies the 
sound waves and transmits them to the inner 
ear, thus enabling the deaf to again enjoy 
perfect hearing. Why not you? 


WRITE FOR GRATIS & POST FREE 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET TO THE 


Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 
GUARANTEED RESULTS: 
(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 
(b) In case of survival, 
ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 
to 20 years accumulated Bonuses. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., 


Outer ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.O. 
Assets Exceed £10,500,000. JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager. 


WHY PAY RENT? 


The City Life under its “IDEAL” policy plan enables 
Policyholders to reap the benefit of their investment DURING 
THEIR OWN LIFETIME and, in the event of premature 
death, to leave their legai representatives in possession of a comfort- 
able house, free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 
Send Postcard for Prospectus and Terms to 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


COUNTY Fire, 


Consequential Loss Followi 
FIRE Fires 
Personal Accident & Disease 
OFFICE, Workmen’s Compensation, : 
LIMITED Domestic Servants, 
Third Party & Drivers’ Risks, 
50, Car and Lift, 
4, LOMBARDST.,E.C. 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. THE 
BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 

JOSEPH A, ROONEY, Secretary, 


Stolz Electrophone Co. 


(LONDON), Ltd. 
Head Office : 


BYRON HOUSE, 85 FLERT ST., B.C, 


West End Office : 199 Piccadilly, W. 
Dashwood House, New 
City Office { Broad Street, E.C. 


Harrods’ Stores, Brompton Rd., S.W. 
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95 Old Christchurch Road. | 45 Bedford Street. { 
BRIGHTON— PORTSMOUTH— 
16 Western Road, Hove. 145 Commercial Road. | 
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5 St. Augustine’s Parade. 22 King Street. SS 
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5 Station Parade. 37 Leopold Street. NS 
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WY 2 Queen Street. 113 Above Bar. S 
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was proved by the fact that the public flocked in crowds 
to hear them, and, at a later date, deserted the then 
established playhouses to listen to Arlecchino mounted 
on his bench. Professional jealousy of them became 
so great that when in about 1660 the Italian 
company called the ‘‘ Forains’’ (from their acting 
at the ‘“‘ Foires’—in the booths at the big fairs 
of S. Germain and S. Laurent) drew crowds to 
see them perform ‘‘ on their long, narrow balconies out 
of doors ’’, the privileged theatres obtained injunctions 
against them, ‘‘ prohibiting one after another dialogs, 
parodies, monologs, songs, and ballets”. (We enter 
here a protest against Miss Smith’s American-Roose- 
velt spelling—‘‘ pedagog ”’, ‘‘ dialog ’’, ‘‘ technic ’’ for 
the French ‘‘ technique’, ‘‘ gild’’ for ‘‘ guild’’ etc.) 
Their quick Italian wit helped the Forains to dodge 
these injunctions, and when finally ‘‘ all speech was 
forbidden them’’, they acted in silence (quite ‘‘a 
Venetian Night ’’ forestalled !) and let down explanatory 
scrolls from the stage ceiling. Of course at last they 
won the day and had to be allowed a hearing. The 
origin of our word ‘‘ zany ’’, still used in country dis- 
tricts, is traced to the ‘‘ Zanni’”’ of old Bergamo dialect, 
the abbreviation for Giovanni, John, and the Zanni was 
then as now ‘‘the fool’’; the Zanni, or Gianni, with 
Pantalone, Columbina or Francatrippa, and Arlecchino 
or Pulcinello twist themselves into all the mountebank 
shows, masques, strolling-plays given from 1550 on- 
wards. We hear of Catherine de’ Medici heartily 
enjoying the antics of her fellow-countrymen, and Eng- 
lish travellers like Coryat in Venice in 1608 give de- 
tailed delightful accounts of the Italian players; even 
the serious Mr. Addison still later on ‘‘ saw Arlecchino 
in Italy, and was pleased with him’’! A feather in 
Arlecchino’s cap! The ‘‘ Commedia dell’ Arte’”’ 
(translated by the author ‘‘ Professional Improvised 
Comedy ’’) was not till 1550 given by regular perma- 
nent troupes; after that date it became a more acknow- 
ledged art and became gradually famous together with 
its representatives, until in the eighteenth century the 
masques, the closely related successors of the original 
commedie, gradually died out, and once more were 
relegated to the booths of fairs. We have echoes of 
them still in our yearly pantomimes and our English 
imitation of Italian ‘‘ burattini’?=Punch and Judy 
shows. 

It is interesting to hear that when the commedie were 
acted for private patrons even the great artists would 
paint the scenery, and that Raphael designed for 
one which was given before Pope Leo X. The 
whole of Chapter VI., on the ‘‘ Connexion between 
Italian and Elizabethan Drama’, incidentally throws 
light on the ‘‘ Bacon and Shakespeare ’’ conflict ; for 
it proves that Italian actors, not only in England but 
on the Continent, acted “‘ side by side with English 
companies . . . in Vienna frequently and in Paris, and 
Spain at times’’; that, as now, Mr. Redfords existed 
who were shocked at the Italian plays, and many never- 
theless were pleased; and that any intelligent English 
actor, one William Shakespeare to wit, could easily, 
even if he had not ‘ played on the Continent” with 
them, be perfectly conversant with names, characteris- 
tics, dresses, scenery etc. of the Bel Paese, and qualified 
to draw up a “‘ plot ’’ accordingly. 


INSTINCT AND EXPERIENCE. 


“Instinct and Experience.” By C. Lloyd Morgan. 
London: Methuen. 1912. 5s. net. 


"THE old blunt view that animals had instincts and 

we had reason and intelligence saved much 
trouble. It corresponded with a broad truth that is 
plain enough if it be not scrutinised too closely. 
Looking across the valley to the mountain you can see, 
in sharply marked zones, the white snow, the grey 
rocks, the yellow-green of grass and bracken, and the 
purple of the forest. As you struggle upwards you find 
that the zones interlap, and that you can never stand 
astride the barrier lines. And so there are physiological 


reflexes, that is to say, direct responses of organic. 


mechanism to stimulus, instincts that need no learning, 
and intelligent conduct that must come from experience. 
Each has a zone of life where it is dominant, but we 
ourselves have all three, separate and commingled, and 
the more closely the facts are scrutinised, the more 
difficult is it to draw dividing lines. 

In the first flush of evolutionary ideas a new and 
clear interpretation appeared to become visible. Lowly 
organisms and simple tissues showed the direct reactions 
of the chemical and physical nature of the organic mate- 
rial to the chemical and physical nature of the organism. 
Such responses were the raw materials, the uncom- 
bined elements of the simpler instincts. By natural 
selection the simpler instincts became elaborated into 
the complex and perfect inherited instincts of animals, 
and the process culminated in those instincts which 
come into operation only once in the lifetime of an 
animal, and so are incapable of being perfected by 
individual experience. On the other hand, in the types 
of animals where instinctive action was repeated, there 
was a part to be played by experience, memory, and 
consciousness, and out of the effect of these on inborn 
instincts came the dim beginnings of rational action. 

So far so good, and for a time it seemed as if it were 
the business of the evolutionary psychologist merely to 
work out the details of the process, to trace the lines 
of descent, and to wrangle over the part played by con- 
sciousness. This invasion of their field, however, was 
not long tolerated by psychologists whose stronghold 
was in the hills of metaphysics rather than in the plains 
of physical science. Some of them, like Dr. Driesch 
and Dr. Titchener, carry as an accessory armament a 
large body of exact knowledge of experimental science ; 
others, like Professor Bergson, seem content to take 
their science from discarded elementary text-books. All 
of them, James, Mr. Stout, Professor Alexander, Mr. 
McDougal, and the others, are blandly tolerant of the 
biological interpreters, whose observations, with a little 
restatement in less barbarously simple language, they 
are disposed to accept. They, too, admit a psychic 
chain stretching from Amceba to Man, a series of links 
reaching from the inorganic, or the almost inorganic, 
through the ascending grades of organisms to the 
supra-organic. But they read the chain in the opposite 
direction. The material phenomena which the biologist 
makes the subject of his observations and experiments 
are for them the garment which partly reveals and 
partly confines the invisible supra-material entity. All 
in their various ways recognise some kind of dualism or 
parallelism, and carry downwards from man to the 
beginning of organic life, or even beyond it into the 
inorganic realm, some non-physical principle, calling it, 
according to their various fancies, ‘‘ life ’’, ‘‘ conscious- 
ness’’, ‘‘soul’’, ‘‘source’’, ‘‘ meaning’”’, ente- 
lechy ’’, or what not. 

Professor Lloyd Morgan comes into this disconcert- 
ing state of affairs from the biological side, and his 
volume on ‘‘ Instinct and Experience’’ presents the 
central problem and the various attitudes of those 
engaged on it in a very fair way. He is deferential 
to the metaphysicians, even to the extent of adopting 
the strange mixture of technical terminology and 
American colloquialism that James has imposed on 
them. Mr. Max Beerbohm, at his most subtle pitch, 
would have much ado to improve on such a comment 
on the first dive of a young moorhen, as the following : 
‘He just lives through one palpitating situation, 
assimilates its teachings, and emerges from the ordeal 
a new bird. As experiencer he is never again what he 
was before’’. But the Professor, with all his freely 
expressed gratitude to the metaphysician, keeps firmly 
to his point. His argument is so closely reasoned and 
elaborate that it would be unfair to attempt to sum- 
marise it. But it is probably not unfair to state that 
his chief criticism of the metaphysicians is that they 
allow their account of natural processes to be coloured 
by their prepossession in favour of dualism. The 
Professor leans to a similar ultimate dualism, but thinks 
that its introduction into the chain of a biological argu- 
ment is almost as misplaced as it would be in a chemical 
argument. 
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A Late Meal 


nourishment. Full benefit 
is assured by taking the 
“Allenburys” Diet which 
is a partially predigested 
combination of rich milk 


after the dance, the theatre 
or whist drive, shou!d be 
ng that soothes 
and induces sleep. Alco- 


holic stimulants di.turb 
Ld the natural rest and fail 


and whole wheat — the 
to nourish. The idea! vital food elements. 
supper should be easily Made in a minute— 
digested and provide add boiling water only, 
Large Sample will be sent for 3d. stamps. 
Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/= per tin. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St. London 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 


« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


{nm making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


BARRS SEEDS 


fo FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 
OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS & TESTED GROWTH 


Three Gold Medais awarded by National Vegetable Society, 1910, 1911 & 1912. 


BARR’S 8! ED « VIDE (Free) contains a Select List of the best Vegetables and 
the m ost beautiful Flowers for Garden and Greenhouse. It is full of Practical 
Hints , valuable alike to Gardeners, Amateurs and Exhibitors. 

BARR’S COLLECTIONS OF VEGETABLE SEEDS contain a liberal 
selection of the best Vegetable Seeds for One Year's Supply. 5/6, 7/5, 12/6, 
21/-, 42/, 63/-, 105 -. 

BARR’S COLLECTIONS GCF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, the most useful 
and decorative Annuals, Perennials, &c. 2/6, 5/6, 7/6, 10/6, 15/-, 21/-, 

Full Particulars on application. 
BARR & SONS, 11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London. 


FIRE RISK.—THE PRINCIPAL INSURANCE COMPANIES WILL NOW 
ARRANGE TO PAY THEIR CLIENTS THE FULL AMOUNT OF TOTAL LOSS 
INCURRED BY FIRE, AS SHOWN BY OUR VALUATIONS. INVENTORIES 
OF ART COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND OTHER VALUABLES, SECURING 
PROTECTION TO OWNERS, ARE PREPARED IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
KINGDOM. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


June rd, ath, and At least Nine Entrance Scholarships, 

value £80 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 
who are not already in the College. whether Senior or Junior Department, including 
James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum. with preterence 
for boys born, educated. or residing in Herefordshire. Also open to all, Three 
Army Scholarships, Two Oid Cheltonian Scholarships. 

Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open for 
next term. Apply to The Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 
‘Ts Reading Room will be closed from Saturday, 
1st March, to Wednesday, sth March, inclusive. 


F. G. KENYON 
Director and Principal Librarian. 


British Museum, 
ebruary, 1913. 


Under Contract with H.M, Government. 
Pz O Mail & Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


Spring Cruises. 


8.8. CALEDONIA,” 8,000 tons, 11,000 h.p. ° 
From LONDON (*Calling at 


No.1, ALGIERS, DALMATIA, VENICE - 

No. 2. MADEIRA, THE AZORES, &e. ay 23 to Jun. 16 

No. 3. *THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS, &e. - in 19to July 2 
Fares—No. 1 from 30 Guineas ; No. 2 from Guineas ; 


No. 3 from 12 Guineas. 


Programme and Plan of the Ship post-free. 


For freight and passage apply: 
P. & O. S. N. Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.; 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London. 


SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 


UNION- ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 

LINE. MONTHLY for EAST AFRICA 
For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 


via the Suez Canal. 
Street, London. West End Agency: Tuos. Coox & Son, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 


THE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLECE, CLASCOW. 
SCHOOL OF NAVIGATION. 


The Sea-going Training Yacht *‘ VIVID”’ 
(550 tons displacement, 425 horse power) 

will be commissioned on April Ist, when approved candidates will be 
accepted as marine cadets for a course of training during the summer 
cruising season, which ends in September. 

The winter course within the College begins in October. 

Service in the ‘‘ Vivid ” counts towards the qualifying period of sea 
, apprenticeship. 

Particulars may be obtained on application to the Director, the 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 


EVANS’ 
PASTILLES 


INVALUABLE FOR 
THROAT & VOICE. 

Send penny for Sample to the Sole Manufacturers? 
EVANS SONS, LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., 
Liverpoot and Lonpon. 

(Name this hater.) 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all kindred ailments are speedily cured by 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


Always ask fr and | The Reliable Family Medicine. 


you get the 
ORIGINAL and In DIARRHEA and 
COLLIS BROWNE'S Chlorodyne acts 


ONLY GENUINE other bowel complaints 


sal in NEURALGIA. COUT. 
’ are ec in A, 
Collis Browne’s | TSS6THACHE. RHEUMATISM, and it effec 
Of all Chemists, tually cuts short attacks of PALPITATION, 
a1}, 2/9, 4/6 SPASMS, and HYSTERIA. 
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NOW READY. Price 58. net per volume at all Booksellers and Libraries or 
5s. 4d. per volume, post free from the Publishers, 


NOTABLE TRIALS. 


17 VoLuMEs ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


English Series. The Stauntons, Franz Muller, Lord Lovat, William Palmer, 
The Annesley Case, Mrs. Maybrick. 


Socttte® Series. Madeleine Smith, City of oe Bank Directors, Dr. 
Pritchard, E. M. Chantrelle, James Stewart, rodie, A. J. Monson, The 
Douglas ‘on Captain Porteous, Oscar Slater, Mrs. Melachlan, 


NEW VOLUME, 1UST PUBLISHED. 
Tue TRIAL or 
EbITED by 
H. B. IRVING, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Descriptive pamphiets post free from the Publishers. 


WILLIAM HODGE & COMPANY, 12 Bank Street, EDINBURGH, 
and at LONDON. 


THE NEW WITNESS 


Conducted by the Editor and Staff of ‘‘ THE EYE-WITNESS.” 
Edited CECIL CHESTERTON. 


THE TRIUMPH OF MR. MAXSE. 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER. III. By F. HuGu O'Donnett. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY. 


LETTERS TO THE LETTERED. I. 
Hvusert Bianp. 


ON WRITING COPY. By Noxmaws Kertn. 

GEORGIAN POETRY. By Arruur Ransome. 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL. By Tuos. Seccompe. 

SONGS OF SIMPLE LIFE. X. THE SONG OF THE STRANGE 
ASCETIC. By G. K. Cuesrerron. 

THE PROPHET AND THE AEROPLANE. Teed Hivarre Betcoc. 


MISS MARIE CORELLI. By 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
= OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
4 Publishing Offices: 9 Joun Street, W.C. 


4 “What is in the BYSTANDER 
this week ? ” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
‘ Political and Social circles. 

Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price Gd. 


OFFICES: 


TALLIs HousE, TALLis STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


READY NOW. 
Price 1/- net; 1/14 post free. 


‘Coon-Can”’ is the newest of card games. It is 
4 easy to learn, but play may involve the exercise 
= of much skill. 


WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
Antike Portrats (Richard Delbriick). Oxford: Parker. 
BiocrapHy. 
Clara Schumann: An Artist’s Life (Berthold Litzmann). 
Macmillan. 2 vols. 24s. net. 


Letters of Ulysses S. Grant to his Father and his Youngest 
Sister, 1857-78 (Edited by Jesse Grant Cramer). Putnams. 
7s. 6d. net. 

FICTION. 

A Neces:ity of Life and Other Stories (Betty van der Goes). 
Macmillan. 6s. 

The Strolling Saint (Rafael Sabatini). Paul. 6s. 

Every Man’s Desire (Mary Gaunt). Werner Laurie. 6s. 

The Chain of Ob (St. Clair Harnett) ; Sanna of the Island Town 
(Mary E. Waller). Melrose. 6s. each. 

Fire and Frost (Maud Cruttwell); Myles Calthorpe, I.D.B. 
(F. E. Mills Young). Lane. 6s. each. 

Pioneers (Sarah Comstock) ; Olivia in India (O. Douglas). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 62. each. 

A Masquerade and a Monastery (Anne W caver) 5 The Only 
Prison (Ellen Ada Smith). ‘Long. 6s. each. 

Minna (Karl Gjellerup). Heinemann. 6s. 

For the Love of Gyp (Adrian Darter). Murray and Evenden. 
6s. 


Requital (Mrs. J. O. Arnold). Methuen. 6s. 

Attraction (Louise Mack). Mills and Boon. 6s. 

The Wastrel (Harold Bindloss). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Record of a Silent Life (Anna Preston) ; Uncle’s Advice 
(William Hewlett). Secker. 6s. each. 

Through Her (Corinna Bruce); Young Canadians (Ray N. 
Clarke). Drane. 3s, 6d. each. 

Trent's Last Case (E. C. Bentley); A King’s Calling (Colette 
Yver). Nelson. 2s. net each. 

History. 

Lectures on the American Civil War (James Ford Rhodes). 

Macmillan. 5s, net. 
Law. 

The Commercial Laws of the World : Vol. IIL. South America : 

Venezuela, Ecuador; Vol. IV. South America: Chile, Para- 


guay; Vol. V. South America: Peru, Bolivia. Sweet and 
Maxwell. 42s. net each. 
RePRINTS. 
Impressicns and Opinions (George Moore). Laurie. 6s. net. 


Digestion and Dutton). Walter Scott Publish- 


ing Co. 2s. 
The Ganeed i (Stopford A. Brooke). Duckworth. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


The Satakas, or Wise Sayings of Bhartrihari (translated from 
the Sanskrit by J. M. Kennedy). Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Faith (R. B. Cunninghame Graham); A Crystal Age (W. H. 
Hudson). Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Les Chansons des Rues et Bois (Victor Hugo); Cromwell 
(Victor Hugo); Le Nez d’un Notaire (Edmond About). 
Nelson. 1s. net each. 

Les Confessions (J. J. Rousseau). Dent. 1s. net. 

Phineas Finn: The Irish Member (Anthony Trollope), 2 vols. ; 
Phineas Redux (Anthony Trollope), 2 vols. Bell. 3s. 6d. 
net each, 

The Story of the Diocese of Lebombo (W. H. C. Malton). 
Lebombo Home Association. Is. 6d. net. 

Antologia de los Mejores Poetas Castellanos (Introduction y 
Comentarios de Rafael Mesa y Lépez); La Grande Illusion 
(Norman Angell). Nelson. 1s. net each. 

Magic Casements (Arthur Shirley Cripps). Duckworth. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Indian Snapshots (John Law). Thacker. 


Scuoor Books. 

A Short History of English History (George Saintsbury), five 
parts, 2s. each; The Children’s Story Books :—Scenes in 
F airyland, The Last of the Giant Killers (Canon Atkinson), 
1s.; Old Greek Tales, Old Norse Tales, Three Tales from 
Andersen, 9d.; Old English Tales; Tales from Norseland, 
6d. each. Macmillan. 

Australasia : Eight Lectures: Prepared for the Visual Instruc- 
tion Committee of the Colonial Office (A. J. Sergent). 
Philip. 1s, net. 

A Scientific Geography : Book VIII. : South America (Ellis W. 
Heaton). Holland. 1s. net. 

Practical Notebooks of Regional Geography (Horace Piggott 
and Robert J. Finch), Book I. The Americas. Dent. 6d. 
net. 

Introduction to English, French, and German Phonetics: with 
Reading Lessons and Exercises (Laura Soames), 6s. net; 
The Teacher’s Manual :—Part I., The Sounds of English; 
Part II., The Teacher’s Method, with copious Word Lists 
(Laura Soames). 2s. 6d. Macmillan. 

Medieval England : A Framework of English History, 1066-1485 
(S. M. Toyne); The Iliad of Homer, Books XIX. and XX. 
(Translated into English Prose by E. H. Blakeney). Bell. 
1s, net each. 

Scrence aND PHILosopHy. 

The Bradshaw Lecture on the Biology of Tumours (C. Mansell 
Moullin). Lewis. 2s. net. 

Winds of Doctrine: Studies in Contemporary Opinion (G. 
Santayana). Dent. 68. net 

(C ontinued on puge 248.) 


2s. 6d. net. 
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|Knowledge and Life 


A NEW 3s. 6d. net. By WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT 


FOKM OF q A beautiful book, the fruit of sweet and bitter experience, con- 
FICTION taining transcendental thoughts and delicious fancies, salted with 
an abundance of wit, and hedged round by an exquisite crafts- 
manship. The common things of life take to themselves a rare 
beauty in the hands of this distinguished stylist. 


[Ready March 4. 
JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, YWIGO STREET. 


Seeley, Service & Co Ltd 


Founded 1795 


The LAND of the NEW GUINEA PYGMIES. . | % |capt.c. 6. Rawling 
CAMP & TRAMP in AFRICAN WILDS . . Torday 
The PASSING of the TURKISH EMPIRE in Europe | ‘** |capt.B.Granville Baker 
A TURKISH WOMAN’S EUROPEAN IMPRESSIONS | &: | zeyneb Hanoum 


The PRACTICE & SCIENCE OF DRAWING . |tarold Speed 


A.S N.B.A., Paris. 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


THACKERAY wrote in 1849 in praise of 


PUNCH 


HERE were never before 
published in this world 
: so many volumes that con- 
| tained so much cause for 
laughing and so little for 
| blushing, so many jokes and 
| so little harm.” This is 
no less true to-day. 


, QWhy not tell your Newsagent to 
deliver ‘PUNCH’ to you each week? 


| 
| 
| 
ql 
» 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS OF MILITARY COSTUMES, 
&c., formed by the late S. M. MILNE, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION ‘by order of the Executors), at their House, 
No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, February 24, and 
Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the well-known extensive and valuable 
collection of BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, and DRAWINGS (mostly in colours) 
formed by the late S. M. Milne, Esq., of Calverley House, Leeds, illustrating 
British and Foreign Military Costumes; important battle scenes, including 
Napoleonic, Crimean, Indian, Colonial, and other Wars ; incidents in the life of a 
soldier, camping scenes, reviews, parades, manccuvres, &c., at home and abroad ; 
together with a long series of military portraits, and a few naval costumes, military 
and other caricatures, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


CHINESE PICTURES AND JAPANESE ART OBJECTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, February 28, at 1 o'clock precisely, a collection of 
CHINESE PICTURES painted on glass, in their original frames; a small but 
choice collection of JAPANESE ART OBJECTS, the Property of CAPT. V. J. 
SCANTLEBURY, R.A., and Chinese Hanging Pictures on Silk and Paper. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, the Property of the late 
H. VIRTUE TEBBS, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 3, at 1 o'clock precisely, APANESE 

COLOUR PRINTS (of the best period), including Seven of a set ** Eight Views of 

Operatic Songs,” by Harunobu; some fine Triptychs, by Shuncho, Utamaro, 

Veishi, and Toyokuni; and a rare large-size Bird and Flower Print by Hokusai ; 

fine editions of Japanese Illustrated Books, &c., the collection of the late H. V IRTUE 

TEBBS, Esq.; of «6 Kensington Park Road, W. (a large proportion of which was 
exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1888). 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Illustrated copies price 2/6 each. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, recently the Property of 
SIR ANTHONY COPE, Bt. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on TUESDAY, March 4, at 1 o'clock precisely, Valuable BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS, recently the Property of SIR ANTHONY COPE, Bt., selected 
from the Library at Bramshill Park, Winchfield, Hants, including Early English 
Manuscripts on Vellum (chiefly from the Monasteries of Waverley and W inchel- 
combe), important Americana, Ascham’s Toxophilus, first edition, King Edward VI.'s 
Copy ; a few French Illustrated Books of XVIIIth Century, in fine bindings ; first 
and early editions of the Dramatic: Writings of George Chapman, Thomas Heywood, 
Ben Jonson, Thomas Kyd, Christopher Marlowe, Anthony Munday, George Peele, 
Cyril Tourneur, and William Shakespeare, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had.* 


Executors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WorKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Coins, Books, Lace, Furs, MusICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
premises in all parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayiair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen London. 


BOOKS. 
Catalogue of 2,500 items, free. R. ATKINSON, 97 SUNDERLAND 
Roan, Forgst HI111, S.E. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and ali information free of charge. Replies received 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets al! trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued 


THEOLOGY. 

The Scottish Prayer-book. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

Dei Christus, Dei Verbum: The Hulsean Lectures for 1911-12: 
(Reginald J. Fietcher). Bell. 

TRAVEL. 

Abotigines of South America (Colonel George Earl Church). 
Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Little Tour in India (Hon. R. Palmer).. Arnold. 8s. 6d. net. 

Paris and Her Treasures (Ethel E. Bicknell). Methuen. 5s. 
net. 

The Passing of the Turkish Empire in Europe (Captain B. 
Granville Baker). Seeley, Service. 16s, net. 

How England Saved China (J. Macgowan). (Fisher Unwin). 
10s. 6d. net. 

Cambridge from Within (Charles Tennyson). Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Turkish Woman’s European Impressions (Zeyneb Hanoum). 
Seelev, Service. 6s. net. 

A War Photographer in Thrace (Herbert F. Baldwin). Fisher 
Unwin, 5s. net. 

VERSE. 

Helen Redeemed and Other Poems (Maurice Hewlett). Mac- 
millan. 4s. 6d. net. 

Poems (Clifford King). Kegan Paul. 5s. net. 

The Violet Crown (Sir Rennell Rodd). Arnold. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Allegory of King Lear, An (Charles Creighton). Humphreys. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Along the Road (Arthur Christopher Benson). Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Cambridge Manuals of Science and _ Literature, The :— 
Ancient Babylonia (C. H. W. Johns); The Earth 
(J. H. Poynting); The Atmosphere (A. J. Berry); The 
Icelandic Sagas (W. A. Craigie); The Physical Basis of 
-iusic (A. Wood); The Modern Warship (A. L. Attwood) ; 
Comparative Religion (F. B. Jevons); The Story of a Loaf 
of Bread (T. B. Wood); Ancient Stained and Painted 
Glass (F. 8. Eden); The Vikings (A. Mawer). Cambridge : 
At The University Press. 1s. net each, 

Charm of Paris, The: An Anthology (compiled by Alfred H. 
Hyatt). Chatto and Windus. 5s. net. 

English Local Government : The Story of the King’s Highway 
(Sidney and Beatrice Webb), 7s. 6d. net; The Romance of 
the Hebrew Language (William H. Saulez), 4s. 6d. net. 
Longmans. 

Fate of Empires, The : Being an Inquiry into the Stability of 
Civilisation (Arthur John Hubbard). Longmans, Green. 
6s. 6d. net. 

Fool’s Paradise, A (A. V. Dicey). Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 

Gutter Babies (Dorothea Slade). Heinemann. 6s. 

Health Through Diet (Kenneth G. Haig). Methuen. 33. 6d: 
net. 

Home University Library, The: The Newspaper (G. Binney 
Dibblee); The Victorian Age in Literature (G. K. Chester- 
ton); Comparative Religion (Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter) ; 
Chemistry (Prof. Raphael Meldola); The Navy and Sea 
Power (David Hannay); The Literature of Germany (Prof. 
J. G. Robertson); Dr. Johnson and His Circle (John 
Bailey); Painters and Painting (Sir Frederick Wedmore) ; 
The Origin and Nature of Life (Prof. Benjamin Moore) ; 
Napoleon (Herbert Fisher). Williams and Norgate. 1s. 
net each. 

Imperialism and Democracy (Arthur Page). Blackwood. 5s. 
net. 

In Praise of Winchester : An Anthology in Prose and Verse (A. 
Audrey Locke). Constable. 5s. net. 

London Diocese Book (Rev. Prebendary Glendinning Nash and 
Rev. Canon Adam Glendinning Nash). §.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. 
net. 

New Freedom, The (Dr. Woodrow Wilson). Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Pages Assembled : A Selection from the Writings Imaginative 
and Critical of Frederick Wedmore. Elkin Mathews. 
ls. 6d. net. 

Road to Freedom, The (Josiah Wedgwood and Ethel Wedg- 
wood); Instead of Socialism (Charles Daniel). Daniel: 
1s. net each. 

Russian Ballet, The (Ellen Terry). Sidgwick and Jackson. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Tactical Essays for Certificate ‘‘ A’’ Candidates Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps (Captain T. Bedford Franklin). Gale and Polden- 
3s. net. 

Truth About Carlyle, The (David Alec Wilson). Alston Rivers. 
1s. 6d. net. 

Unionist Policy and Other Essays (F. E. Smith). Williams 
and Norgate. 5s. net. 

Wer'orn Men Eastern Morals (W. N. Willis). Stanles 
Paul. 53. net. 

Where Education Fa‘ls (Preston Weir). Holland. 1s. net. 


Reviews anp Macazrnes ror Fesruary :—The American His- 
torical Review, $1; The Hindustan Review, 10 annas; The 
Sociological Review, 2°. 6d. net; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3fr.; The Atlantic Monthly, 1s. net; L’Action Nationale, 
2fr. 50c.; Mercure de France, 1fr. 50c.; Transactions of the 
Essex Archeological Society, 6s.; The North American 
Review, 1s. net; The Open Court, 10c.; The Imprint, 
1s. net; The Architectural Review, Is. net. 
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Shall the Welsh Church be Established ? 


THE BEST ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE FOR THE 
SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES IS PROVIDED BY 


WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 


AND 


DISENDOWMENT 


BY 
THE HON. W. G. A. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. 


(Denbigh Boroughs). 


WITH A PREFACE BY 


LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.P. 


Of all Booksellers, 6d. net; 
Post free, 74d., direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
1o King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


is. net. is. id. post free. 


POOR LAW REFORM 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAMME 


EXPLAINED BY 


JOHN W. HILLS, M.P. 


MAURICE WOODS 


With an Introduction by THE RIGHT HON. 


F. E. SMITH, K.C., M.P. 


The Times says :—‘‘ A miracle of condensation.” 


The Standard in a leading article says :—‘‘ The importance of this 
little volume of some sixty pages must not be measured by its modest 
dimensions. . . . It will serve to bring to a focus a question of 
increasing gravity upon which it is most desirable that there should be 
a practical agreement among members of the Unionist party.” 


The Sussex Daily News describes the scheme as ‘a sincere con- 
tribution to a great problem.” 

The Western Mail says :—‘“‘ A very interesting contribution to the 
political controversies of the day.” 

The Northern Whig (Belfast) says :—‘‘This handy and very 
opportune handbook explains a practical programme relating to the 
poor law. The Right Hon. F. E. Smith, M.P., contributes a very 
valuable introduction to the scheme, which will be studied by every 
earnest thinker.” 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from the Office 3 
LONDON: WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.c,; 


Three Standard Books on Bridge. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge”’ is the acknowledged 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its 12th Thousand. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 8s. 6d. net. 
( Postage 3d.) 


That Auction Bridge appeais more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDCE. 


By W. DALTON, is. net. 
(Postage 13d.) 


There are many players who, while familiar 
with the general principles of the game, never 
draw even the most simple inference from what 
they see. To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 


Of ali Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A, 
sth Edition Revised, 6s. 

30 Maps and Plans. Illustrations. 
NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL, 100 Illustrations. Maps and Plaas, ss. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL, 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
1/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotel 


throughout the World. 
Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, East mg St. Worthin 
Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Sidmouth, Teignmouth 
enzance, nd, Scilly Isles ves, Newquay, A 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, ag ny tenham, 
drindod, Brecon, Ross, Aberyst Towyn, 
ney Deigely Harlech, Criccieth, Pwilheli, udno, yl, Conway, 
Colwyn oy, Llanfa gor, Carnarvon, elert, 


Trefriw, Buxton, Matlock, The Peak, 
mouth, Lowestolt: Norfolk Broads, Isle ot Wight, and Channel slands 


‘DARLIN GTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
Post free from Darlington & Co., Llangollen. 


Liancotten: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonvon: SIMPKINS. 
Paris anp New York : BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


‘*The book is encouraging and convincing, and should be read 
by all interested in the subject.” —Atheneum. 


A United West Indies 


By the Honble. C. GIDEON MURRAY 
Administrator of St. Vincent. 


Price 1s. net; 1s. 1id. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. 


KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. ArnswortH Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 


A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.GS., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of ‘‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


The work sums up 
in an accurate and yet 
a readable fashion the 
present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Biology, Physio- 
logy, Medicine and 


rear Briefly, its object is 


tae 


to give a connected 


account of present-day 
science, with special 
reference to its in- 
fluence on modern life. 
Articles are included 


=== 


Surgery, Anthropo- on :— 
logy, and Ethnology. 
The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbies. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Dise.ses. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of HereJity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Lite History of the Eel. 
The Réntgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
The Properties of Radium. The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 
ELEGANT ... SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 


**CuurcH STREET, ForDINGBRIDGE, Hants. 

“Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

“It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 

** Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE is complete in six large and sumptuously bound 
volumes measuring 10x7in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 
19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. The 6 volumes (price 36s.) 


now ready. 
It is only necessary to send 6/- with order to become ¢ Cf at 

Pe) Mopern Lire. I 

@— possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send attached ¢ send P.O. for 6s., and 

Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THERMOS 


THERMOS PLASK CHEAP IMITATION 
tea so hot Tastes his lukewarm lea 
blows it before and keeps on blowing 
@rinking. Sor the rest of the journey 


4 PINTS, PINTS, AND QUARTS. 
THERMOS FLASKS from 5s. to Ti gna 


LOOK FOR THE NAME. 
From ali Jewellers, ironmongers, Chemists, 


Wholesale only:—A. E. GUTMANN & Co., Long Lane, London, E.C. 
73 PER CENT. DIVIDEND. 

Tue ninth Annual General Meeting of the shareholders in the Car and 

Genera! Ineurance Corporation, Limited, was held, on the llth inst., at 

Winchester House, London, Mr. E. Manville, M.I.E.E. (the Chairman), 

presiding. 

The Managing Director (Mr. Frederick Thoresby) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman eaid: The balance sheet shows cubstantia] progress 
during the past year. The investments at cost in last year’s balance 
sheet were rather less than £100,0U0, whilet thie year they represent at 
-cost value over £137,000. Last year the premium income, before deduct- 
ing reinsurances, stood at over £280,000, whereas this year it has advanced 
to nearly £318,000. During the year over £167,000 has been paid in 
claims; this item justifies our existence and proves the extent to which 
we benefit our policyholders. The balance sheet further evidences that 
the security offered by the corporation to ite policyholders, consisting 
of the investments, the agents’ baiances, the cash in hand, and uncalled 
capital, is very ample, tota ling some £257.000, being equivalent to 88 per 
cent. of our net premium income. A point of great moment to the 
shareholders and policvholders is undoubtedly the reserves set aside in 
connexion with unexpired liability and outstanding claims. and you will 
notice that in connexion with unexpired liability under current policies, 
and in respect of outstanding claims notified, but not settled 
et the end of our financial year, we have eet aside the sum 
of £136,306, which, in view of our experience after a number of years 
now, we are satisfied is a sufficient provision. In consequence of many 
unforeseen events, we have, ever since we commenced operations in 
December 1903, been fighting an extremely uphil) fight in order to 
establish the corporation, and in succeeding we have only done so in 
epite of uifficulties which. I belleve, have been greater than thoae which 
have assailed any other similar enterprise in the hietory of insurance 
during the past thirty years. In view of the unique nature of our 
programme, and the evident need which existed amongst owners of motor- 
cars for a company which intended to specialise in their interests, we had 
a eolid and eufficient justification for our appearance, but no sooner were 
we formed and getting into our strides than the insurance world was 
agitated by the euccessfu) flotation of an ever-increasing number of new 
insurance companies without any apparent sufficient reason for their 
formation, and the large majority of these offices, as might have been 
expected after creating the maximum of disturbance, both in competi- 
tion for businese and in the wor'd of insurance finance, came to an 
unhappy end. From 1903 to 19f9 ninety-five new insurance companies 
were registered. and in the great majority of cases went to allotment; 
yet, incredible as it may seem, only some nineteen of these enterprises, 
including that of this corporation, retain their independence to-day. 

otor-car insurance, as conducted by this corporation, has shown a 
satisfactory profit for each one of the nine years we have been in 
existence, but the business is as distinctive and as difficult a bneiness 
to manage as, for inetance. boiler and engine insurance. We can, and 
do, extract a eatisfactory profit hecanse we have the knowledge. the 
organieation, and the trained staff to cope with the many pitfalls 
surrounding it. but I am firm!y convinced that, with very few exceptions, 
the great majority of companies now arrayed against us as competitors 
wil! regret that they ever attempted to exploit thie partienlar field of 
insurance activity. Is there an inenrance office which wonld ever dare 
to undertake life inenrance without ite actnary or doctor, fire insurance 
Without ita surveyor. underwriter, and loes aseessor, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act insurance without a rate tariff and a skilled claims’ etaff, 
or boiler and engine insurance without a competent engineering staff? 


Yet motorcar insurance, one of the most difficult of all the directions 
to which the benefit of insurance has been extended, can, in the view 
of some of these offices, be conducted apparently by any routine clerk on 
the staff of a head office. In conclusion, wou.d point out that, 
of the Preference share issue of £50,000 5 per cent. cumulative Preference 
shares of £1 each which was announced at the last meeting, 25,00 such 
shares have been allotted. Your board considered that that sum was 
sufficient to meet the fequirements of the company, and, therefore, closed 
the lists and refused further applications when that result had been 
attained. The whole of this amount has been invested in suitable securi- 
ties, and represents, as previously pointed out, a portion of the increase 
in the amount of our investmente. The Chairman then moved the 
adoption of the report and accounts and the payment of a dividend at 
ae =o oe cent. per annum, free of income tax, on the ordinary 
paid-up eapitai. 

Mr. W. Birtwistle, J.P., seconded the motion, which was, after a 
brief discussion, unanimously agreed to. 

The formal business having been disposed of, a special resolution was 
passed approving certain alteratione in the articles of association; 
and a vote of thanks to the Chairman, directors, and staif of the com- 
pany terminated the proceedings. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN TRUST. | 


CONTINUED PROGRESS, 


Tse third Ordinary Genera] Meeting of the shareholders of the Anglo- 
Ruesian Trust, Limited, was held on Tuesday under the presidency of 
Mr. Charles Birch Crisp. 

The becretary (Mr. George A. Kemp) having read the notices, 

The Chairman said the board anticipated that the shareholders would 
regard the report and accounts as making a satisfactory showing. 
Dealing with the accounts, he stated that the loans against security 
amounted to £526,859, as compared with £544,787, but against the increase 
in that item there wae a decrease in every other item cxcept that of 
profit. The provision for amounte owing on current business sot yet 
due was £18,173, as against £56,1% last year. When the ba.ance gheet 
was made up they had not quite completed all their outstanding con- 
tracte, but they had now compieted alj the business they had in hand 
prior to undertaking the latest issue—that for the Armavir-Touaped 
Railway Oompany. The City of Baku loan for £2,800,000 had been 
satisfactorily concluded, and placed, and a.so the City of Vilna loan, 
and all the raiitway bonds with which they had been dealing had 
also been completed, and the trust had absolutely a clean slate so far 
ag outstanding contracts were concerned. The net profit for the year 
amounted to £73,559, as compared with £51,629. The larger profit re- 
ceived was not due entirely to the fact that the capital was larger; it 
was due to the fact that bueiness of a remunerative kind was offered 
them, and ay Ay been successful in deaiing with it. The investments 
stood in the ke at £1,482,712, an increase of about £210,000. Since 
the inception of the trust they had been concerned with the issue of 
eapital for large amounts. The. first Russian Government guaranteed 
bonds in which the trust interested iteelf was the issue of the 1909 
Armavir-Touapsé bonds. If there had been no such issue there would 
have been no Anglo-Ruseian Trust. That issue when made was received 
with considerable favour, but on all occasions a certain amount of 
floating stock was drifting about, and required to be dealt with. In 
connection with that iesue they had made a substantial profit. They had 


‘aince been concerned in three railway issues totaliing £7,856,780, and 


still held £118,360 of that total. With regard to the Municipal interests 
the most gloomy forecasts had been mode when the trust undertook the 
issue of the City of Baku ‘oan, for a nominal amount of £2,800,000, but 
the issue had been successful, and they had subeequent.y been connected 
with the issue of the City of Vilna loan for £449,160, and the trust was 
still interested in those two loans to the extent of £535,000. The 
holdings of the trust consisted of Ruesian Government guaranteed bonds, 
a few bonds of two other Governments, Russian and Municipa] bonds, 
and Russian Bank shares. The last named were an improving security, 
and were useful not only as a source of revenue, but ae enabling them 
to retain the very valuable goodwil] which they possessed, and which 
was attached to their iesuing business. Referring to the future, he said 
the revenue for the current year had so far been satisfactory, ad the 
indications were favourable. The Chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and the declaration of a dividend of 10 per cent, 
for the year on the ordinary shares. 

a Robert Logan seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

An extraordinary general meeting of the members of the company was 
then held to consider and, if thought fit, pass the following resolution: 
“Resolved that the remaining 325,000 five per cent. prefer@énce shares of 
£1 each in the capital of the company, numbered 175.001 to 500,000 in- 
clusive, which have been issued and fully peid up, be converted into stock 
to be called ‘ Preference stock.’ 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Logan, the resolution 
was carried unanimously. 

An extraordinary general meeting of the ordinary shareholders of the 
company was next held to consider and, if thought fit, pass the 
folowing resolution: “‘ Whereas it is intended to modify and alter the 
rights of the ordinary shareholders, now it is hereby resolved as 
follows: Notwithetanding anything contained in the articles of associa- 
tion of the company, the ordinary shares of the company shall not be 
entitled to receive a dividend in any year exceeding 10 per cent. until 
the reserve fund created by the directors shal] be equal to one-half of 
the issued preference capital of the company.” 

The Chairman proposed the resolution, the Hon. Frederic W. Anson 
seconded, and it was carried unanimously. ; 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 
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